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Secondary Education in zation, sharp criticisms of institutions 
Wartime are to be expected. The fact that many 


HIFTING from a peace to a war 

basis in secondary schools is a 
troublesome assignment to adminis- 
trators and to teachers. Suddenly, pro- 
grams that have been built over a period 
of years are made inappropriate, and 
faculties that have been developed with 
care are decimated by leaves for work 
in war industries and for action in the 
armed forces. Some teachers are dis- 
tressed by reduced enrollments in their 
classes and by reactions that their work 
is not important in wartime—probably 
it is a natural tendency for all of us to 
try to hold on to what we are doing, 
and this disposition is strengthened by 
uncertainty and confusion as to what 
really should be done. 

There is growing evidence that the 
defensive psychology which character- 
ized our country’s first reaction to the 
threat of war is giving way to a spirit 
of offense. The drama of war is so 
powerful in its compulsions that there 
is developing a feeling of need for en- 
gaging in drastic action. As this war 
emotion permeates the thinking and 
feeling of civilians in all walks of life, 
we approach a total war effort. As 
educators acquire this dynamics, there 
will be less concern about conservation 
of prewar programs and a freer and 
more creative attack on the problem of 
developing an education to serve the 
needs of the war and postwar periods. 

During the transition period in the 
schools, when there is a feeling of 
anxiety and some tension and disorgani- 


of these criticisms are inaccurate and 
unjust does not reduce the strength of 
the attack. 


NDIVIDUALS have criticized the 

schools because they did not antici- 
pate the greatly increased demands for 
skilled workers in the war industries 
and prepare future workers during the 
prewar period. Actually, this could not 
have been done. The public would not 
have tolerated the cost of such a pro- 
gram, and students would not have 
chosen the courses of training if they 
had been offered. 


Some have criticized the schools be- 
cause they have not given students the 
training in mathematics which war ac- 
tivities require. During the prewar 
period the schools were appropriately 
directing their efforts to the develop- 
ment of the competence required for 
effective living in peacetime. When war 
conditions create demands for new 
competencies, the school should and 
will accommodate itself to serve new 
social needs. 

A third criticism is deserving of 
mention: Some of the most active 
critics have “discovered” suddenly that 
the schools have developed a strange 
education which is supposed not to 
give attention to reading, writing, figur- 
ing, or spelling. These critics are un- 
dismayed by the fact that the newer 
methods were introduced in part be- 
cause of the failure of the earlier 
education to develop adequate compe- 
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tence in these processes. They are un- 
dismayed, also, by the fact that the 
evidence available indicates growth in 
competence in these areas and that com- 
parisons of achievement of students in 
the more progressive schools with the 
achievement of those in the more con- 
ventional schools show, almost without 
exception, higher achievement in the 
more progressive schools, even in these 
fundamental skills. In these criticisms 
there is a failure to recognize the very 
important advances made in the schools 
of the country in achieving vital ob- 
jectives other than the fundamental 
skills. 

Many of these attacks, of course, 
have been so extravagant and emotional 
that even those who lack background 
understanding will be disposed to ques- 
tion their validity—if some of the criti- 
cisms were justified, we would have 
to conclude that the great mass of re- 
sponsible teachers and administrators 
are stupid dupes. The looseness of the 
thinking and the lack of objectivity 
with which the attacks are made will 
tend to kill their force. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the prewar 
controversy concerning the more pro- 
gressive educational practices should 
be revived now, at a time when the pro- 
fession is seriously at work adapting 
the program to the needs of the war 
and the postwar period. 


‘LE wartime secondary education 

must be concerned with the Victory 
Corps, pre-induction training, preflight 
instruction, revised programs in mathe- 
matics and science, combinations of 
study and farm and other forms of 
labor, and more strenuous physical edu- 
cation. Much has been written con- 
cerning these activities, and secondary 
schools must embrace them even though 
they replace other features of the school 


program. 
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The implications for the schools in 
another area are not so clear. While 
admitting the importance of mechani- 
cal skills, sound bodies, and knowledge 
of mathematics and physics, we should 
not make the mistake of concluding 
that these items alone will furnish the 
full force for winning a war. The 
strength of the armies of Russia, Ger- 
many, and Japan is influenced greatly 
by the devotion of the soldier to the 
cause for which he is fighting. Crom- 
well, it was, who stated that men fight 
best when they know what they are 
fighting for and love what they know. 

The dynamics of warfare is derived 
in great part from the spirit and ideal- 
ism of a people. It will not do for them 
to look forward to nothing better than 
a returning to a prewar depression, er 
to a world situation in which the peace 
of this war will set the stage for the 
next war, or even to a status quo that 
guarantees survival of the British Em- 
pire. There must be a faith that the 
sacrifices are being made to build a 
better world, one in which peace will 
be assured, and one in which the wel- 
fare of all peoples will be considered. 

To educate best for the war, we must 
build an understanding of the issues of 
the war, the world-wide social revo- 
lution through which we are passing, 
the global conception of the world 
which is emerging, the potentialities for 
a better life in the postwar period, 
and a conception of the democratic plan 
of action to realize these desirable social 
goals. 

Increasingly we are coming to recog- 
nize that we cannot win this war with- 
out winning an enduring peace. The 
postwar period can be a period of chaos 
and a succession of struggles of peoples 
for positions of advantage. On the 
other hand, the postwar period can be 
a period of great social and cultural 
advance. We can and must establish a 
federation of nations which will pre- 

















vent the use of war as an instrument 
for resolving the conflicts among na- 
tions. We can and must develop a plan 
for demobilization at the close of the 
war so that peacetime activities can be 
reestablished without serious disturb- 
ance. We can and must carry our part 
as one of the great powers of the world 
in insuring to the smaller and weaker 
nations the four freedoms expressed in 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Whether or not these things will be 
done will depend on whether or not the 
people of the United States and of 
the other powerful nations are able to 
achieve a feeling of world citizenship 
and world-wide responsibility, This 
feeling will accrue partly from the war 
activity itself, but the basic understand- 
ing to support and to assure continu- 
ation of such a feeling in the postwar 
period will come only through careful 
and thorough education. 


The schools of this country never 
have faced a more important challenge. 
Probably we shall have the material 
strength at the end of the war to make 
us the most powerful nation of the 
world, This material strength can count 
greatly for good if also we have the 
spiritual strength. Educators cannot 
afford to wait until the war is over and 
then try to rush an educational process 
to build these essential understandings. 
The educational program should be 
focused now on this task.—Grayson 
N. Keravuver, consultant editor; dean, 
School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 





A New Monograph 


HE integration of the war effort 
with the long-time program is the 
theme of a curriculum survey just is- 
sued as No. 5 in the California Society 
of Secondary Education Monograph 
Series. Numbering 176 pages in length, 


the monograph presents the most up-to- 
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date, and at the same time the most 
extensive, summary of curriculum prac- 
tices in California high schools that has 
ever appeared. 

The book consists of two parts, with 
a final chapter integrating the two. Part 
I presents a series of descriptions illus- 
trative of the modifications that are be- 
ing made in the programs of Grades 
7-12 in California as a result of the war 


_ effort. 


The table of contents for Part I is as 
follows: 


Chapter 1—Activities of the Los Angeles 
County High Schools to Aid the War Effort. 
Chapter 2—New Courses and Modifications 
of Existing Courses in Day Schools Stimu- 
lated by the War Situation. 
Citizenship Demands of the Year. 
Physical Education and War Demands. 
A Survey to Determine Physical Fitness 
Needs in the Present War Emergency. 
Physical Education in Sequoia Union High 
School. 
Beginning and Advanced Aviation in the 
Montebello Senior High School. 
The Aeronautics Curriculum Gains Mo- 
mentum. 
Secondary Mathematics and the War Effort. 
Projects Fostered by National Agencies. 
Chapter 3—Special Contributions of the 
Schools to the War Effort. 
National Service Courses in Ventura 
County. 
A Coéperative Educational Program for 
National Service in Kern County. 
The Model Aircraft Project. 
The Mobilization of Secondary School Stu- 
dents for Work in the Harvest. 
Participation of Students in Harvest Work. 
Fire Fighting. 
Adult and Continuation Education. 
Chapter 4—Administrative Problems and 
Procedures. 
California’s Supply of Teachers. 
Shifting Gears in the Teaching Field. 
Summer Programs of Teacher Retraining 
Through Conferences and Workshops. 
The Speed-up Program. 
Training, Placement, and Employment 
Problems of the Youth of Minority Pop- 
ulation Groups. 


Part II and III describe the curricu- 
lum patterns that have been evolving in 
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the State over a period of years and ana- 
lyzes the administrative devices that 
have been set up for implementing them. 
This latter section includes a greatly 
expanded treatment of the material 
which appeared in symposium form in 
the April and May, 1942, JourNAL. 
Seventeen schools have participated in 
furnishing material for this section. 


The contents of Part IV, which is 
entitled “The Secondary School of the 
Immediate Future,” are as follows: 


Chapter 22—Converting What We Have 
Into What We Must Have. 


Curriculum Development Before Pearl 
Harbor. 


War Demands on the Schools. 
Problems to Be Overcome. 


Educational Authorities Must Manage the 
Schools. 


The Opportunity of the Secondary Schools. 


Aubrey A. Douglass, assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction and chief 
of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
prepared the manuscript for the mono- 
graph. Nearly fifty different individuals 
contributed articles, and dozens of 
others participated in the committee 
work which was a part of the produc- 
tion. A large part of the text was writ- 
ten by Dr. Douglass. 


Price of the monograph has been 
set tentatively at $1. Copies will be sent 
to all corporate and institutional mem- 
bers as a part of their membership privi- 
leges. Orders for monographs should 
be directed to the Society’s offices at 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley. 





Next Month 


ACH issue of the JourNnav nor- 

mally contains a symposium, but 
once each year this practice is varied to 
make it possible to give a wider cover- 
age to various phases of the secondary 
school program than when more than 
half of an issue is given over to a group 
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of articles devoted to one specific topic. 
In view of the rapid adjustments that 
most areas of secondary education are 
having to make as a result of the war, 
it is especially necessary that every 
opportunity be given for frequent re- 
port on every phase of the secondary 
program. Accordingly, the December 
issue of the JouRNAL will be reserved 
for this purpose. 

Many of the articles in the December 
issue will have direct concern with the 
war effort. A very fine manuscript by 
Dr, Lucian B. Kinney of Stanford Uni- 
versity discusses the whole problem of 
teaching secondary school mathematics 
during the emergency. Mrs. Lucy W. 
Adams, director of education for the 
War Relocation Authority in the San 
Francisco regional office, tells of the 
educational programs to be conducted 
in the Japanese Relocation centers. 

Because of the general interest in 
the JouRNAL’s October symposium on 
work-experience, six California cities 
have been asked to describe the pro- 
grams of work-experience they have put 
into effect, particularly showing how 
these tie in with the war effort. Cities 
reporting are Oakland, San Francisco, 
Modesto, Stockton, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego. Brief articles from each will 
be included in the December number. 

Also included in this issue are arti- 
cles on such a diversity of topics as the 
health of the teacher, driver training, 
recreation for adults of the community, 
and the use of a voice recorder. 

An out-of-state contribution comes 
from Dean-Emeritus Jesse B. Davis of 
the School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, describing the experiment which 
Boston University has been conducting 
with a two-year core curriculum at the 
junior college level. 

The December number includes the 
annual index of the preceding year’s 
issues. 








HAT is happening in California 
secondary schools as a result of 
the war emergency? What changes are 
occurring? Are the schools making a 


major contribution toward winning the " 


war and providing for a just and last- 
ing peace, based on understanding of 
the values of democracy and the need 
for extension of democratic privileges 
to all peoples ? 

This survey was undertaken to dis- 
cover the answer to these important 
questions and to give attention to edu- 
cational practices which are proving 
particularly successful in the secondary 
schools of California. With the “edu- 
cational priorities” which had been es- 


Survey of High School War- 
Time Practices 


q By CHARLOTTE D. ELMOTT 


tablished by the Educational Policies 
Commission as a guide,’ a questionnaire 
of some two hundred items was de- 
veloped and sent to all the secondary 
school principals of the state. The items 
included were selected after careful ex- 
amination of reports in educational 
periodicals in order that queries might 
be based on actual programs introduced 
into the schools of America to meet war 
needs. 

It is a tribute to the California school 
principals and to their interest in the 
research program of education that 





1 Educational Policies Commission, A War 
Policy for American Schools, National Educa- 
+> Reena: Washington, D. C., February, 








4 As we all know, the secondary school is undergoing a wholesale revision of its 
entire program at a rapidly accelerating rate. Whenever school men get together 
these days, their first conversation is of the modifications or innovations they are 
making in their various schools. They need to know what their colleagues are doing, 
for only in this way can they avoid the expensive process of trial and error to learn 
where they can make the most effective contributions. A comprehensive survey, 
such as the one presented in the following pages, therefore, should be of immeasur- 
able assistance to them. Of course any report on conditions during a period of 
such rapid change as is the present will be out of date even before it is published; 
hence it is hardly necessary to add the caution that the present report brings us 
only up to the beginning of the current school year. 

The monthly symposiums in the “Journal” ordinarily consist of a number of 
articles by different authors. Because of the fact that the present report does not lend 
itself to a breakdown into shorter articles, this month’s “symposium” consists of 
only two articles, one describing the conditions in junior and senior high schools 
and the other devoting itself to the junior college level. The first article is written by 
Mrs. Charlotte D. Elmott, director of child guidance, Santa Barbara City Schools, and 
the second by Harold Roberts, director of admissions at the College of Idaho, and 
Miss Martha Stavely,. vice-principal of the Valencia High School, Placentia. The 
study was conducted under the direction of Dean Grayson N. Kefauver of the School 
of Education, Stanford University. 

In conjunction with the 176-page monograph just published by the California 
Society of Secondary Education, “Integration of the War Effort and of the Long-Term 
Program in California Secondary Schools,” this report gives a comprehensive 
picture of wartime conditions in schools of the State. 
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they were willing to give attention to 
the long, involved questionnaire which 
reached them at the busiest time of the 
school year—May, 1942. It is hoped 
that this report of their practices may 
prove useful to them in return for their 
assistance in gathering the data. 


UESTIONNAIRES were sent to 

all California secondary schools, 
and returns were received from 201. 
The practices of junior colleges are re- 
ported elsewhere in this symposium. 
Since much has been written already 
about the outstanding contribution of 
the special defense training schools and 


the technical high schools, this report . 


has been limited to 182 junior high 
schools, six-year high schools (consist- 
ing of grades 7 to 12), and senior high 
schools (including both three- and four- 
year schools). 

These 182 schools represent exactly 
one-third of the schools of their classi- 
fication in the State and provide a most 
satisfactory sampling since they are 
distributed according to enrollment in 
a manner comparable to that of all Cali- 
fornia schools within these classifi- 
cations. They represent also a wide 
sampling of the communities of the 
State and provide data from small 
towns, rural areas, and great metro- 
politan centers. The junior high schools 
in the survey—as in the State—are 
found almost exclusively in the com- 
munities of over 10,000 population, 
whereas 45.8 per cent of the senior high 
schools are located in communities of 
under 5,000. 

Tabulation of results by school en- 
rollment indicates few significant vari- 
ations in practice, a fact which attests 
the wide spread of influence of the 
emergency and a general alertness to 
the school’s part in the program. 

The communities included in the 
survey already have been vitally affected 
by the war, not only the 17.6 per cent 
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q In this survey of California high 
school practices in connection with 
the war effort, data are segregated 
for junior high schools, six-year high 
schools, and senior high schools. 
Schools reporting number exactly 
one-third of those within these clas- 
sifications in the State. The article 
was undertaken as part of the doc- 
tors’ seminar work at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Elmott states that in its 
preparation she had the assistance of 
others working on problems that have 
resulted from the war. 

Mrs. Elmott is director of child guid- 
ance, Santa Barbara City Schools, 
having general direction of the mental 
hygiene program for all city schools. 
Previously she served for one year as 
clinical psychologist for the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, State Department 
of Institutions, and for seven years as 
head of the English Department in 
the Marlborough School for Girls. She 
has taught in the summer sessions of 
Claremont Colleges and of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 








which report “boom-town” conditions 
with all their attendant problems for 
the school, but also those other areas 
from which population has been drained 
away to provide workers for the de- 
fense industries. Nearby army camps, 
naval stations, air fields, et cetera, are 
reported by 30.7 per cent of the total 
group of schools as influencing their 
communities greatly, and 34.6 per cent 
of the group report new war indus- 
tries. These new influences are chiefly 
centered in the larger communities, 
although a few small school systems 
have mushroomed almost over night 
into large, poorly housed, inadequately 
staffed school districts. 

The shifting California population is 
particularly revealed in enrollment re- 
ports. There has been a marked in- 
crease in enrollment in 13.7 per cent 
of the schools included in the survey, 




















a decrease in 64.3 per cent of the 
schools—a decrease due in part to the 
entrance of young men into the serv- 
ices, but also to the shift to defense 
centers. Even the junior high schools, 
which would not be expected to feel 
the effect of selective service, report a 
loss in enrollment in 53.6 per cent of 
the schools. (See Table 1.) 


O meet the need for trained work- 

ers, schools have added new courses, 
modified the existing program, and de- 
veloped more effective guidance serv- 
ices. Seventy-one per cent of the total 
group report new courses added since 
September, 1940, when the major cur- 
riculum changes for war began—it 
should be noted here that this question- 
naire report does not include the new 
courses set up by evening high schools 
and special defense schools. Further- 
more, in large metropolitan centers new 
technical training courses usually have 
been centered in a few schools. Were 
all these added to the already imposing 
list, it would be greatly extended. 

Many new courses for adults have 
been added within the high school and 
junior high school program; most of 
them through codperation with the ci- 
vilian defense council, Forty-four per 
cent of the new courses lie within the 
area of civilian defense. Literally thou- 
sands of individuals—both students and 
adults—have been enrolled in first-aid 
courses and have been trained as air 
wardens, auxiliary police, messengers, 
firemen, and so on. Thirty-four per 
cent of the new courses are in the vo- 
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cational training area—welding, ma- 
chine shop, riveting, pattern making, 
ship fitting, sheet metal work, drafting, 
radio communications and repair, avi- 
ation, et cetera. These courses have 
been opened to students, faculty, and 
other adults in the community. 

Thirteen schools have provided spe- 
cial training for soldiers and sailors. 
Five schools have opened courses in 
machine shop; three give commercial 
courses which are attended by several 
hundreds of soldiers. One provided a 
course for seventy-five soldiers need- 
ing “better English.” Science training 
has been offered for soldiers in two 
other schools; and near one camp the 
high school physical education depart- 
ment developed a whole new “fitness” 
course for soldiers. Perhaps most un- 
usual of all is the course in Japanese 
offered to all members of the police 
force of a community near a relocation 
center. 


PROBABLY more significant, how- 

ever, than the introduction of new 
courses have been the modifications 
made in the existing program. 

The health and physical education 
program has been modified most gener- 
ally—51.7 per cent of the schools re- 
porting changes. The influence of the 
“hale America” program is revealed in 
reports of increased emphasis on physi- 
cal fitness, shifts from interscholastic 
competition to intramural programs, de- 
velopment of the more vigorous sports, 
and increased attention to formal calis- 
thenics. 





TaB_e 1—Some School and Community Changes Resulting from the War 














Junior High Six-Year Senior High Total— 
School— High—Per Cent School— Per Cent 
Per Cent of 41 of 17 Per Cent of 124 of 182 
Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting 
“Boom-town”’ influences .......-...<eccsceeseeeeeeeseee 49.1 23.5 25.2 17.6 
Nearby army, navy, and air forces .............. 46.3 23.5 26.4 30.7 
New war industries ................c-:-csessse- 68.3 29.4 24.0 34.6 
Marked increase in enrollment 19.7 23.5 10.4 13.7 
Decrease in enrollment 53.6 42.2 70.4 64.3 
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In mathematics courses (46.7 per 
cent reporting modifications ), there has 
been an increase in the functional as- 
pects of mathematics and a definite at- 
tempt to relate the work to war needs. 
Teachers have been seriously concerned 
by the criticisms levied by the Navy 
and Army and are directing attention 
to the functional mathematics neces- 
sary to the solution of war problems. 


Social studies courses have been 
modified by 42.9 per cent of the schools 
to include a new emphasis on world 
geography and particular attention to 
Latin America and the Pacific area. 
The background and issues of the war, 
analysis of current events, and study 
of the American democratic heritage 
also are reported as receiving a major 
share of the time devoted to social 
studies. 

Homemaking courses have changed 
emphasis in 38.5 per cent of the schools 
now centering attention on home nurs- 
ing, increased study of nutrition, con- 
sumer education, conservation of tex- 
tiles and food, and a study of the prob- 
lems of rationing and food substitutes. 
Many of the schools report Red Cross 
activities in the sewing classes. In- 
dustrial arts and vocational education 
classes, in addition to their new train- 
ing program for war industries, have 
entered into the program of “victory 
gardens,” production of Red Cross 
materials, and model plane construction. 
Here, too, there is emphasis on conser- 
vation, study of synthetics, and utili- 
zation of salvage materials, 

Modifications in the science program 
are reported by 36.3 per cent of the 
schools. These changes are chiefly cen- 
tered in the senior high schools and are 
concerned with the relation of science 
to military training and defense. Avi- 
ation and meteorology, chemical war- 
fare, the science of radio—these have 
been included in the general trend 
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toward applied science which is re- 
ported by the entire group. One-fourth 
of the schools report modifications of 
the English program to include in- 
creased use of patriotic poems, stories, 
and plays. English teachers, also, like 
the teachers of social studies, are giving 
increased attention to current events 
and to postwar problems. A few schools 
report increased attention to English 
fundamentals, but they themselves are 
more concerned with “making English 
more functional.” 

In the foreign language classes (modi- 
fications being reported by 27 per cent 
of the schools) there has been new ap- 
preciation of the values of Spanish, par- 
ticularly conversational Spanish; and 
study of Latin America has become the 
core of the Spanish program. French 
has been dropped in seven schools be- 
cause of lack of enrollment in the 
course. German has been dropped by 
three schools for the same reason, One 
school has established a Pan-American 
Student Federation which has stimu- 
lated great interest in the whole pro- 
gram of interhemisphere friendship. 

Fewest modifications have been re- 
ported in the music, art, and drama 
classes, only 12.1 per cent of the schools 
indicating that any changes have been 
made in these areas since September, 
1940. Those schools which have insti- 
tuted changes have been particularly 
aware of the morale building possibili- 
ties of these courses and have stressed 
the use of patriotic songs and the folk 
dances of the United Nations. 


HAT there may be more effective 

selection of youth for service fol- 
lowing the training period, schools have 
given much more attention to the an- 
alysis of individual aptitudes and have 
sought to make information available to 
young people concerning the best ways 
in which they may make contributions 
to the war effort. (See Table 2.) 
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A large proportion of the schools 
have given attention to the desirability 
of maintaining young people in school 
until the time for selective service. 
They are aware, too, of the imperative 
need for discovering specially gifted 
youth that they may be guided toward 
advanced training rather than into im- 
mediate service in the army, navy, or 
industry. Many realize, too, that such 
youth often must be furnished with the 
necessary funds for advanced training 
and are seeking to provide such funds 
through community organizations. 

Less than half the high schools re- 
port close coéperation with the selective 
service boards, however, and it is ques- 
tionable whether or not the great need 
for superior, skilled, and highly trained 
individuals will be met unless some 
cooperative plan can be worked out. 
There is evidence in the report also that 
schools may be missing an opportunity 
to inform parents concerning the se- 
lective service program and the in- 
dustrial need for trained workers. 

The particular contribution which 
girls and women can make has been 
recognized, and special guidance is pro- 
vided by 70 per cent of the schools— 
guidance toward nursing training, in- 
dustrial participation, and child care in 
nursery school programs. 


A SECON D educational priority— 
assisting in the production, wise 
consumption, and conservation of 
goods—has been recognized by a large 
proportion of the secondary schools of 
California, and some have become veri- 
table factories for war materials. (See 
Table 3.) There is evident pride in the 
reports made by the principals concern- 
ing the splendid work of youth under 
their guidance, 
One writes of the manufacture of 
1,000 stretchers and 1,000 operating 
tables in the shops of his school. Air- 
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plane models have been painstakingly 
made by thousands of boys and girls 
in dozens of schools. Recreational ma- 
terials for army hospitals, printed arm 
bands for the OCD, fracture splints 
by the tens of thousands, constantly 
replenished cookie jars for visiting sol- 
diers, the equipment of ambulances— 
all of these represent major projects 
which have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the boys and girls and teachers 
of the State. Red Cross materials have 
been turned out in more than half the 
schools surveyed. Young people have 
“turned to” with spirit, deeply satisfied 
that they might participate in some 
measure in the war program. 

Particular attention has been given 
also to the need for conservation of 
consumer goods. The effectiveness of 
the program is revealed in the report 
by 75 per cent of the schools that there 
has been a real increase in student 
awareness of the need for conservation. 
School supplies are used more spar- 
ingly; paper towels, pencils, erasers 
disappear less rapidly. The use of pri- 
vate automobiles has decreased notably, 
even without special programs of limi- 
tation. In several high schools, students 
themselves have instituted “walk to 
school” programs, and principals report 
that there has been no need to attempt 
to limit the use of private cars. Stu- 
dents have been eager to limit them- 
selves. 


Various media have been found use- 
ful in spreading the influence of the 
conservation program. School assembly 
programs and school newspapers have 
supplemented the classroom program. 
Local newspapers have cooperated in 
many communities, and a few schools 
have been able to use the radio effec- 
tively. Unfortunately, less than a fourth 
of the schools of the State report use 
of the government consumer agencies. 
Probably, with the development of the 
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educational program of the Office of 
Price Administration, this situation will 
change considerably. 

In line with the need to assist in com- 
munity organization to produce goods 
and services for the war, students and 
teachers have participated widely in new 
types of community activities. (See 
Table 4.) The younger group in the 
junior high schools has not been called 
on extensively, but even in junior high 
school we find that more than one- 
fourth of the schools have developed a 
messenger service for the community 
and have provided many agricultural 
workers from their older student 
groups. 

In the six-year high schools and 
senior high schools, it has been possi- 
ble for young people to make many sig- 
nificant contributions, They have typed 
and filed for selective service and ration- 
ing boards, have printed civilian defense 
insignia and announcements. They have 
volunteered for observation posts and 
have assisted in finger printing young 
children. In great numbers they have 
responded to the need for summer 
workers in agriculture, and one small 
high school can report with satisfaction 
that every boy and girl has been placed 
in a summer job. About one-half of 
the total high school group has made 
a complete survey of youth and has 
registered all for service. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 
high schools have participated in pro- 
grams of entertainment in army camps 
and in social activities for soldiers and 
sailors in the community. A significant 
percentage of the principals report that 
they consider these last activities to be 
undesirable. Their attention is called, 
therefore, to the highly satisfactory pro- 
grams being carried on by many schools 
where a carefully planned, adequately 
supervised program has resulted in ex- 
tremely happy developments for mem- 
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bers of the armed forces and must in- 
evitably have contributed to the morale 
building which is so essential a part of 
the program. 


O a significant degree the schools 
of the State are helping to finance 
the war. They have sold thousands of 
dollars worth of defense stamps and 
bonds. (See Table 5.) Valuable ex- 
perience is reported by several of the 
schools which have sought to make the 
program an educational one in which 
the financial problems of a nation at war 
are clarified through the sales program. 
The Red Cross, U. S. O., China Re- 
lief, and “Bundles for Britain,” all have 
received their share, and a considerable 
part of the social program of one-fourth 
of the schools has centered about this 
“priority.” Salvage drives have re- 
sulted in more funds for war bonds, 
and the schools have acted as centers 
for collection of thousands of books 
and magazines for army camps. 


LERT to the need for improving 
the health of all young people, the 
schools of California are providing 
systematic health examinations in more 
than three-fourths of the schools. (See 
Table 6.) Unfortunately, these exami- 
nations are provided only once a year in 
most schools, and once in three years 
in others. Only a few provide as many 
as two examinations a year. Principals 
are aware of the problem, however, 
and reveal through their marginal notes 
on the questionnaire the difficulties in 
financing adequate medical services. 
Examination of Table 6 shows a 
general trend toward the development 
of individual fitness rather than team 
competition and an increase in the 
physical education program. The school 
lunches for malnourished children have 
reached large proportions in the State 
and promise well for the future. There 
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is evidence, too, that teachers are being 
helped to understand the importance of 
their position in the morale program 
of the school and community, and a 
number of schools report programs for 
“making every teacher a health teacher.” 

In the area of mental health a con- 
siderable number of schools report in- 
creased efforts to detect maladjustments 
and to provide for their correction. 
A real program of morale building is 
carried on in many schools and is ex- 
tending out into the armed forces. 
Alumni are being kept informed of 
school activities by classes that system- 
atically write letters to those in the 
service—the “letters from home” which 
mean so much to those in strange lands. 
One school describes a program in 
which each student leaving for service 
is “adopted” by a faculty member for 
the duration—letters, gifts, et cetera, 
being sent from the school regularly. 

The recreational resources of the 
schools also have been opened up to 
soldiers who use the gyms, tennis courts, 
showers, et cetera, Here again a num- 
ber of schools report a satisfactory de- 
velopment of “Dating Bureaus” which 
have operated successfully under school 
supervision to develop more wholesome 
social situations for soldiers away from 
their own homes. 

There is constant evidence through- 
out the questionnaire and particularly 
in the so significant marginal notes that 
long hours of service have been given 
freely by school teachers and adminis- 
trators that the home front may operate 
with fine morale and may participate 
in activities with the Army and Navy 
to create physical and mental fitness for 
the hazards of a world at war. 


PPARENTLY there has been no 
lack of preparation for possible 
air raids or other emergencies in most 
of the schools of California. (See 
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Table 7.) There is some indication, 
however, that in a few schools—par- 
ticularly in the senior high schools— 
there has not been developed any over- 
all plan for codrdination with the ci- 
vilian defense council of the community. 
There is evidence, too, that a fairly large 
percentage of the schools have neglected 
to inform parents of the school organi- 
zation for emergency—a fact which 
suggests possibilities for confusion, dis- 
tress, and serious hazard, should an 
emergency come. Many schools obvi- 
ously have prepared completely for any 
possible hazard, have provided food, 
blankets, and clothing adequate for sev- 
eral days, have removed glass from 
doors and windows or covered it with 
plywood, have trained their students for 
leadership in the school defense council, 
and have developed a first aid center. 
One school, even, has planned for the 
entertainment of students during air 
raids! 


Such preparedness seems most de- 
sirable in view of the experiences of 
England, where schools have made an 
outstanding contribution because of 
their complete mobilization to meet the 
emergency. ’ 


ABLE 8 indicates that the schools 
are well aware of the need to de- 
velop understanding of the background 
of the war, its causes, issues, and prog- 
ress. A successful war for democracy 
cannot be waged without reéxamination 
of one’s own practice, and there is evi- 
dence that the schools are critically ex- 
amining their programs and carrying 
on a vigorous effort to democratize 
school life. All of the six-year high 
schools report such a program; 80.5 
per cent of the junior high schools and 
75.2 per cent of the senior high schools. 
Half of the high schools are con- 
ducting classes in propaganda analysis, 
and a considerable number of “rumour 
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SURVEY OF HIGH SCHOOL WARTIME PRACTICES 








TABLE 9.—Community Problems in the Emergency and Postwar Period 




















Junior High Six-Year High Senior High 
School— School— School— 
Per Cent of41 PerCentofi7 Per Cent of 124 
Reporting Reporting Reporting 
Housing . 34.1 35.3 25.6 
Employment : ; : ; — 63.4 82.4 68.8 
tment of returning members of military 
wee ai 6 pat 9 ete Pam ee 53.6 47.1 53.6 
Readjustment of industrial plants from defense to 
PEACE time NEES ..........-cccceereeneeeseerreneeenesenenrers 48.8 29.4 22.4 
Maintenance Of GOMOCTACY ...........00-ccc-nssscceseeccesscessescevses 34.1 47.1 31.2 
Vocational guidance and placement ..........-....--..:-sss++0 43.0 64.7 45.4 
Adult classes for those who did not eee school 
prior to military service 22.2 52.9 26.4 
Health services ... 31.7 35.3 34.4 








clinics” to check the spread of false in- 
formation have been established. At 
the same time, large percentages of 
schools report efforts against the hys- 
terical restrictions of the music, art, 
and literature of enemy nations which 
characterized America’s entry into 
World War I. In many of the reports 
there is an an evident devotion to the 
rational approach, to the development 
of conviction based on knowledge rather 
than mere emotion. 

A good many schools have developed 
helpful teacher-training plans to dis- 
cover the best possible means of pre- 
senting controversial issues, analyzing 
supplementary materials — magazines, 
pamphlets, radio programs, et cetera— 
and presenting current events. This 
program has extended also to the com- 
munity through the school newspaper, 
public forum discussions, adult classes, 
and library centers. 

The official documents of the war— 
the “Four Freedoms,” the “Atlantic 
Charter,” and others—have been used 
in the classrooms of two-thirds of the 
schools. Their rapid inclusion in the 
programs of all the schools seems most 
desirable since they represent the official 
summation of the goals toward which 
the United Nations are fighting. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that considerable attention is being 
given to the need for postwar planning 
although little has been done as yet. 


When canvassed as to the problems 
which they consider most urgent in 
their communities in planning for the 
emergency and the readjustment period 
to follow, the principals indicated that 
they are most concerned by employment 
needs. (Table 9.) Half are concerned 
also about the readjustment of return- 
ing members of the military forces at 
the conclusion of the war. 


In general, Table 9—perhaps because 
of the inadequacies of the questionnaire 
itself—would seem to indicate that the 
principals are not greatly concerned 
with some of the responsibilities which 
must inevitably face the schools with 
gigantic problems of readjustment to 
peace comparable in their magnitude to 
the industrial changes which are being 
made at the present time. Certainly con- 
sideration of the major problems of the 
postwar period is essential if the schools 
are to continue effective service to the 
community. 


ABLE 10 indicates that there have 
been many changes necessary for 
the performance of the manifold activi- 
ties which have been introduced into the 
schools during the present emergency. 


In ever-increasing numbers, adults 
have been included in the program of 
the high schools, and upper limits of 
the secondary schools have been dis- 
carded, temporarily at least. 
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More responsibility has been accepted 
for the supervision of the work pro- 
gram of youth, and a particular contri- 
bution has been made toward the agri- 
cultural program, where severe labor 
shortages have developed. Over half 
of the six-year high schools report that 
they are giving credit for work-experi- 
ence; 44.6 per cent of the senior high 
schools are doing so. Although school 
participation in the industrial program 
has not been feasible in many schools, 
those in the industrial centers have 
worked closely in the training program 
and have provided related training to 
youth already employed. 

Schools have moved slowly toward 
discarding established courses, No 
junior high school has discontinued any, 
though one-fifth of the high schools 
have done so. A few schools have found 
it necessary to shorten the vacation 
period that they might accelerate the 
educational program of youth; others 
have added summer courses. Gradu- 
ation requirements have been modified 
somewhat, although chiefly for boys 
called into service. It is to be noted 
that more high school principals op- 
pose this latter practice than any other 
listed on the questionnaire. Similarly, 
a considerable group report opposition 
to changes in promotional policies. 

It is obvious that increased guidance 
services must be made available to youth 
that they may make wise choices of 
training, employment, and military serv- 
ice. This need is particularly acute in 
the high school, and 52.9 per cent of 
the six-year high schools and 43 per 
cent of the senior high schools report 
that they have added guidance services 
during the present school year. 


HE “community school” seems 
more and more the ideal service 
institution as the democratic forces of 
this nation marshal their powers against 
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totalitarianism. California schools are 
serving as real community centers in the 
defense program. (See Table 11.) 

The school buildings are being used 
more widely—some on a twenty-four- 
hour basis. In many communities the 
school is the defense center for the 
neighborhood. Teachers have worked 
long hours on sugar rationing and se- 
lective service registration. They have 
taken a very active part in the whole 
training program for the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense and the Red Cross. One- 
fourth of the schools in the survey 
report that they have made community 
surveys—some to determine occu- 
pational needs, others to discover the 
resources of the region. A large pro- 
portion of the schools have member- 
ship in community codrdinating coun- 
cils. 


PAINALLY, it may be said that, on 
the basis of the data revealed in this 
questionnaire study, California junior 
and senior high schools are making an 
impressive record toward winning the 
war. There is wide variation in prac- 
tice, it is true, and some schools appar- 
ently have been fearful of attempting 
programs in which others have found 
marked success. Far too many seem 
comparatively unaffected by the gigantic 
struggle in which the world is embroiled. 
Nevertheless, the total picture is one 
of increasing awareness of the crucial 
position which the school occupies as a 
social institution. 


Those schools which have accepted 
the challenge that the emergency pre- 
sents have sought to develop an in- 
formed and intelligent citizenry which 
shall recognize the duties and responsi- 
bilities of democratic citizenship as well 
as its privileges. They have looked 
toward the future, that clearly defined 
goals may guide intelligent and practi- 
cal action in the immediate present. 








Wartime Adjustments of 


HAROLD ROBERTS 


Junior Colleges ¢* sinms sravay 


N the following report of adjust- 

ments that junior colleges are mak- 
ing to meet wartime demands, most of 
the discussions will be concerned with 
what California junior colleges are 
doing, although certain references also 
will be made to the activities of all 
junior colleges in the Ninth Corps Area. 

Data for this report were obtained 
principally from a questionnaire sent to 
public and private junior colleges in 
the Ninth Corps Area,’ the findings of 
this study being made available through 
the courtesy of the Ninth Corps Area 
Commission on College and University 
War Problems. The questionnaire, de- 
veloped by Dr. Alvin C. Eurich in co- 
operation with Miss Fannie Mae Crowe 
and one of the authors of this article,’ 
contained upward of sixty questions on 
moot problems of wartime adminis- 
tration, curriculum, guidance, and per- 
sonnel. Replies were received from 47 
of the 71 junior colleges on the mailing 
list, these including approximately 73 
per cent of the public institutions and 
45 per cent of the private institutions. 

Twenty-eight of the thirty-six public 
junior colleges in California replied to 
the questionnaire, and five of the eleven 
private junior colleges of the State co- 
operated in the study. Thus, returns 
are included for nearly 70 per cent of 
California’s junior colleges. An analy- 
sis of the enrollments and geographical 
distribution of the schools participating 





1 States included in the Ninth Corps Area 
are the following: California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. Also 
included in the survey is the State of Arizona, 
although it is not in the Area. 


2 Miss Martha Stavely. 
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q For many rather obvious reasons— 
for example, because of the age group 
they enroll and because they do have 
the ability to adjust, as the authors 
of this article point out—the junior 
colleges are likely to be more gravely 
affected by the war than any other 
level of the secondary system. This 
report on their war efforts to date, 
therefore, has especial significance. 


The two writers of this article con- 
ducted their study while doing grad- 
uate work at Stanford University dur- 
ing the recent summer session. Mr. 
Roberts, is still at Stanford, on leave 
from the College of Idaho, where he 
is director of admissions and public 
relations and also instructor of educa- 
tion. He has held other positions in 
the schools of Idaho—as dean of men 
and professor at Gooding College and 
as principal of the high school in 
Jerome. Miss Stavely is vice-principal 
in the Valencia High School, Pla- 
centia, California. She has taught 
music theory in past summer sessions 
at Pomona College. 





reveals that the sampling is adequate in 
these two regards. 

In the following discussion the pub- 
lic junior colleges in California will be 
classified arbitrarily as those enrolling 
fewer than 500 students, these to be 
referred to as the smaller or S group, 
and those with enrollments of more than 
500 students, referred to as the larger 
or L group. 

Among the most obvious findings 
revealed by the questionnaire is the evi- 
dence of willingness and ability of the 
junior colleges to adjust to the situ- 




















ation of the nation at war. The adjust- 
ment is so rapid that it is desirable to 
emphasize the fact that the data here 
reported are descriptive of the situation 
in 1941-42, 


ie is the ability to adjust that makes 
the junior college an outstanding 
educational organization in the present 
period. Twenty-four per cent of the 
institutions of the area are planning a 
12-month school year, while 37 per cent 
are shortening the vacation periods and 
planning an 11l-month year. Ninety- 
four per cent of the California larger 
institutions either are adopting a 12- 
month schedule or are shortening va- 
cation periods and lengthening the 
period of instruction to eleven months. 
The smaller colleges, faced with sea- 
sonal agricultural problems for the 
most part, are finding such adjustment 
advisable in 27 per cent of the cases. 

While the general consensus is that 
lengthening of the school day is not ad- 
visable for the regular student, all the 
larger institutions have their equipment 
available for late afternoon and evening 
classes, and schools of this group re- 
port classes proceeding for twenty-four 
hours a day in nearly 70 per cent of 
the cases. The small schools report the 
same arrangements to the extent of 36 
per cent and 18 per cent respectively. 
Actually, nearly half of the junior col- 
leges of the West are planning to be 
open for instruction twenty-four hours 
a day for at least eleven months of the 
year. These include all junior colleges, 
public and private, coast and mountain. 

More than 50 per cent of the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges are adjusting 
their schedules to meet seasonal labor 
demands, and 33 per cent are granting 
some credit for part-time work-experi- 
ence, This figure, probably consider- 
ably higher than a year ago, is likely 
no higher than would be expected and 
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is in a field in which more changes will 
be seen as the period progresses. 

The program of extracurricular ac- 
tivities is being revised in some insti- 
tutions. Twenty-six per cent of the 
institutions in the area are reducing 
their programs. The California larger 
schools report a curtailment to the ex- 
tent of 31 per cent, while none of the 
S group reports any change. 

If it is permissible to say that extra- 
curricular activities are the result of 
student needs which can be fulfilled 
only in a way nonacceptable in academic 
circles, there are two conclusions that 
may be drawn. One is that some of the 
needs have disappeared ; the other, that 
the needs persist but are being ful- 
filled in ways satisfactory to the acade- 
micians, for the present at least, and 
credit is being granted. In some cases it 
is probable that needs formerly being 
met by these activities are now being 
neglected. The rubber shortage is 
bound to affect interinstitutional activi- 
ties such as football, and that may ac- 
count for part of the curtailment. 

The physical development of the indi- 
vidual is by no means a neglected item. 
Seventy-four per cent of the institutions 
in the area are reémphasizing physical 
education; 75 per cent of California 
institutions as a whole, 73 per cent of 
the S group and all of the L group, 
reporting more emphasis on this aspect. 
Health emphasis is not far behind, with 
63 per cent of the area institutions 
reporting an increase; the California 
L and S groups report increases in 
emphasis of 75 per cent and 64 per cent 
respectively. 

This commendable move toward the 
protection and development of the indi- 
vidual is seen again in the increased 
emphasis on guidance. Forty-three per 
cent of the institutions in the area re- 
port increases, while none reports a 
decrease. The large schools report that 
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TaBLe 1.—Major Changes Reported by Junior Colleges, June, 1942 





--Percentages Reporting Changes Already Made—, 
or Planned for 1942-43 





















California California 
Public Public 
All All Junior Junior 
Junior California Colleges Colleges 
Colleges Junior Over 500 Under 500 
in Area Colleges Enrollment Enrollment 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL OR 
ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 
Admit freshmen in June.....00...........ccccceeeeee. 21 24 31 9 
Expand to 12-month year...............-..ccccccccceee- 24 27 44 18 
Shorten vacation periods...............22.....-..:00...-.... 37 30 50 9 
Sl ALES LT LE EE EARN, 6 3 6 0 
Reduce extracurricular activities... 26 21 31 0 
Arrange better articulation with high schools 32 36 50 9 
Reduce graduation requirements for enlisted 

CECE: OSE ea a EEA eS 6 9 6 18 
Adjust schedule for seasonal labor demands.... 36 36 56 45 
Some school credit for part-time work- -ex- 

EG tt IE ee 27 33 38 27 
Part-time employment without school credit 32 27 19 36 
Use of equipment for afternoon and : OES 

classes . . 63 69 100 36 
Use of equipment ‘24 hours a ‘day... . 40 51 69 18 
Lighter teacher load due to decrease in en- 

roliment ........ 40 45 63 36 
Lighter teacher load due to increase in out- 

side duties .......... si . 13 12 19 9 
Heavier load—more classeS.........----..0-----..-. 22 24 13 27 
Heavier load—larger classeS..........-....2.....0-...--0-- 10 15 13 18 
More project supervision....................... FURR | | 9 13 9 
Longer service with additional salary... iealiacilaaaie 17 18 25 0 
New student personnel organization 17 18 19 0 
Increased time for guidance................ 43 54 88 36 

CURRICULAR CHANGES: 
New courses in: 

ELT 21 18 19 27 

LT ee 24 27 50 9 

EE ES EE 33 50 9 
More emphasis on: 

Health . a 60 75 64 

Phy sical Education ...................... . 74 75 100 73 

Languages . PEAS ee 27 13 9 

Vocational education 2... cccccccccccencen. 54 54 69 36 

Ee ee 17 21 25 36 
Less emphasis on: 

EE 19 18 31 9 

I ia thcritntlcntinanigsion 15 9 19 9 
Courses with changed emphasis: 

Mathematics 66 94 45 

Economics ... 57 63 73 

SCT Tass 47 63 45 

Pemtioal Belence a a 38 63 27 

Sociology ........ 33 56 27 

Food research ................ 12 19 18 

AES 24 38 18 

I selcaiisanlilaien 9 12 19 0 

_ ss TNR ee eS 11 15 13 18 

ER ee 9 12 19 0 





19 per cent have new or revised per- 
sonnel organizations, and 88 per cent 
of the same group report increased time 
for student guidance. While none of the 
small group reports materially revised 
personnel organizations, 36 per cent are 
increasing the time given to student 
personnel problems in the guidance 
field. The freshmen who took advan- 
tage of the 21 per cent of California 





junior colleges opened to them last June 
(31 per cent of the L group; 9 per cent 
of the S group) found that for the most 
part adjustment was somewhat easier 
than for their predecessors, not only 
because of the increased guidance fa- 
cilities but because better articulation 
had been arranged previously with high 
schools, 

In 17 per cent of the schools in the 




















area, the inetructors have been asked 
to teach an extra period, but with ad- 
ditional salary—25 per cent of the large 
group, none of the small group. 


EW secretarial training curricula 
are being offered in 19 per cent of 
the large institutions and in 27 per 
cent of the small institutions. Military 
affairs curricula are given in 50 per 


cent of the large group and in 9 per 


cent of the small group; and new in- 
dustrial education curricula are offered 
in exactly the same proportion. 

The majority of California’s private 
institutions are placing more emphasis 
on languages, while in the public schools 
only two of the large group and one 
of the small group indicate such a shift. 
Only one small institution reports less 
emphasis on required languages, while 
five of the L group are finding such a 
change advisable, Twenty-five per cent 
of the large group are placing more 
emphasis on general education, while 
19 per cent of the same group report 
less. Thirty-six per cent and 9 per cent 
are the corresponding figures for the 
small group. 

More than 55 per cent of the large 
group report changes in emphasis in 
mathematics, economics, history, po- 
litical science, and sociology, while 
about 20 per cent of the same group 
report changes in emphasis in food re- 
search, psychology, graphic arts, and 
philosophy. The highest percentages of 
changes in curriculum emphasis for the 
small group are reported in mathe- 
matics, 45 per cent; economics, 73 per 
cent ; history, 45 per cent ; and political 
science, 27 per cent. 

There is ample evidence to support 
the conviction that California’s junior 
colleges are community-centered insti- 
tutions—although the responses to the 
questionnaire are as varied as the num- 
ber of responses and the communities 
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from which they came. Of course cer- 
tain institutions declared that the ques- 
tionnaire had little or no application, 
but others checked or made apropos 
comments in virtually all the spaces. 

While it is evident that some insti- 
tutions are bound by necessity or tra- 
dition within the walls and halls of their 
buildings, others indicate that they are 
finding it wise to follow their citizens, 
young and old, to their places of em- 
ployment, to military zones which have 
become a part of the community, and 
even across state lines. A few state 
that no changes of curriculum, adminis- 
tration, or policy are necessary or ad- 
visable ; but the majority indicate such 
changes occurring to a marked degree. 
New courses being offered to meet new 
needs are counted in the hundreds; and, 
more than that, the physical facilities 
of the buildings and the strength and 
energy of the faculties are being placed 
at the disposal of the communities 
for the growth and protection of the 
individual and the development and 
strength of the group. 


W ITH the United States facing the 
problem of the relocation of man 
power, the question of junior college 
enrollments must be granted some at- 
tention. The increasing labor shortage 
in agricultural areas, the continued ex- 
pansion of industry simultaneous with 
the growth of personnel in the military 
forces—these bespeak with emphasis 
the seriousness of the problem. Not 
only is the question one of promotion 
and admission for the junior college, 
but it is one of national safety and 
vocational balance. 

The questionnaire results reported 
here do not include data bearing on 
enrollment trends. Only 10 per cent of 
all California institutions report that 
their teachers are being required to 
carry heavier loads due to larger classes 
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(in the L group, 13 per cent; in the 
S group, 18 per cent), while 40 per 
cent report a lighter teacher load due 
to decrease in enrollment. When public 
junior colleges alone are considered, it 
is found that 63 per cent of the L group 
and 36 per cent of the S group report 
a decrease in enrollment. 

It must be admitted that these figures 
are inconclusive. However, with the 
State Department indicating a general 
loss of enrollment in 36 public junior 
colleges to the extent of more than 16 
per cent (1940 to 1941)* and Luck- 
mann * reporting a decrease in regular 
day students varying from 20 per cent 
in the southern and far eastern states 
to more than 32 per cent in California, 
it is probably safe to assume that a 
general decline in enrollments is being 
experienced. 

It might be argued that the trend is 
in the direction of part-time enrollments 
and that a certain educational balance 
will be maintained thereby. Writing 
directly on this question, Luckmann ° 





8 “Summary of Statistical Data Concerning 
California Secondary Schools,” California 
Schools, 13:96, May, 1942. 

4 Luckmann, Lloyd D., The Junior College 
and the War. Unpublished survey report of 
fifty-four junior colleges over the United 
oo San Francisco Junior College, April, 

42. 


5 Ibid. 
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reports that of 47 junior colleges over 
the United States reporting, only seven 
indicate a significant increase of part- 
time or special students (ranges from 
24 per cent to 33 per cent), while an- 
other seven report decreases of from 
62 per cent to 2 per cent, with the re- 
maining 33 institutions reporting no 
significant change. However, recent 
specific and accurate figures for the area 
in general and for California in par- 
ticular are not yet available, and the 
rapid population changes make pre- 
diction inadvisable. 


THE general picture indicated by 
these findings, considered in the 
light of recent national developments, 
is sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that if general education is to continue 
to be an effective part of the program 
of the California junior college it well 
may expect to follow the lead of vo- 
cational education in its program of ad- 
justment. As the war progresses, even 
more strenuous adjustments may be 
necessary; and, when they are, those 
who can lead must do so, and the insti- 
tutions that are willing and able to 
adjust must continue to accept that 
responsibility. 


Mathematics Teachers to Meet 


Probably the most discussed subject in the secondary school curriculum these 
days is mathematics. Accordingly, the regional meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics scheduled for Stanford University late in December 
will attract unusual interest. Mathematics teachers, administrators, and all others 


interested are invited. 


Topics to be discussed during the conference are the following: (1) pre-flight 
mathematics, (2) the need for mathematics in branches of the armed services 
other than aviation, (3) industrial mathematics, (4) consumer mathematics, 
(5) teacher training, and (6) mathematics for the science and engineering major. 


The meetings will begin with a general session during the evening of Decem- 
ber 28 and will continue through most of the day and evening of December 29 
and 30. A one-day workshop will be held on December 31. Inquiries in regard 
to the conference should be addressed to Professor L. B. Kinney, Stanford Uni- 
versity, or to Mrs. Ruth G. Sumner, Oakland High School. Mrs. Sumner is 


California State Representative for the National Council. 











OR some years mathematics has not 
been an “attracting loadstone”’ in the 
curriculum of the secondary schools. 
There are several reasons for this, some 


good, some trivial. One of the good’ 


ones is that our school population is now 
heavily stocked with pupils of rather 
low scholastic ability. This situation of- 
fers a serious problem and challenge to 
us who work in a field where results 
can be measured with reasonable ex- 
actitude. 

During the past few years we have 
been trying to meet this problem by a 
“trimming down, and out” process with 
respect to curriculum content and by an 
effort to simplify the processes of teach- 
ing and learning by every conceivable 
device. And this was undoubtedly much 
needed. On the other hand, as the aver- 
age ability of the student group has de- 
creased, the technological demands 
based on mathematics have increased. 


It seems obvious that there is still 
lacking an adequate organization of our 
mathematics courses with the object of 
their efficient functioning for the needs 
of the various groups of students which 
we find assembled in our average class. 
A plan for revamping our teaching of 
mathematics in high schools, therefore, 
is herewith placed before you. Whether 
we would find it desirable to extend the 
idea downward or upward from the high 
school level, if the plan has any merit 
at all, is a matter for discussion. 


UT before this idea is outlined in 
detail, let us touch on some of those 
phases of our work which seem to re- 
quire attention. Such a summary will 
make clear that while a better reorgani- 





Revitalizing High School 
Mathematics 


q By GEORGE E. DAVIS 





q The present emergency has brought 
into the open a sharp controversy be- 
tween those who would teach mathe- 
matics functionally and those who 
would teach it as a discipline. This 
article rather definitely is written from 
the point of view of the latter, so un- 
doubtedly many of those who read it 
will refuse to accept some of the 
“reasons for our failure to obtain ade- 
quate performance” that the author 
suggests. And certainly the many 
schools which are urging most stu- 
dents to postpone studying of algebra 
until the tenth grade will find fault 
with the proposed program. Some 
readers, even, may object to the final 
paragraph with its implication that 
the mathematician is of necessity 
“prepared to teach mathematics.” 

The author of this article is an in- 
structor in mathematics and chemistry 
at Marin Junior College. Formerly he 
was a member of the faculty at Mo- 
desto Junior College. Mr. Davis has 
had wide experience in the engineer- 
ing field, for four years having been 
a commercial engineer for the Bell 
Laboratories in New York and later 
having been a consulting engineer's 
assistant in San Francisco... He has 
instructed at the Rochester Atheneum 
and Mechanics Institute and at the 
company school for laboratory assist- 
ants conducted by the Research De- 
partment of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in New York. He has been an 
acting instructor, also, at Stanford 
University. A year ago he attended 
the summer Workshop and Confer- 
ence on Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation held at the University of 
California. 





zation of the curriculum will help, it 
will not correct other very serious short- 
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comings too often laid at the door of 
the classroom teacher. 

A few of the more important reasons 
for our failure to obtain adequate per- 
formance in mathematics from all but 
a few students are as follows: 


1. Classes are too large. 

2. Classes in mathematics, because of an 
understaffed department, often are assigned 
to teachers inadequately trained in this subject. 

3. Classes contain students having a wide 
range of abilities and previous preparation, 
this condition resulting in a loss of much time 
in review work with a resultant curtailment 
of course content or drill on required skills. 
And thus the deficiency is shoved on to the 
next course. 

4. Unwillingness or inability of schools to 
segregate students into parallel lanes; this 
fact is especially regrettable in schools of 
1,000 or more students. 

5. Failure of counselors and administrators 
to codperate with mathematics departments, 
and a lack of understanding on their part of 
the foundations of vocational skills. 

6. Inadequate or improper classrooms for 
teaching mathematics. This may be an in- 
surmountable handicap, especially in connec- 
tion with supervised practice. 

7. A lack of systematic methods of exami- 
nation before permitting a student to register 
for a given course which is dependent upon 
prerequisite instruction. 

8. Failure to provide a system of standard- 
ized examinations for all subject courses and 
for all sections of the same course. 

9. Adherence, often unintentional, to the 
“class average” as a base for passing marks 
rather than a well considered standard of per- 
formance ratio. 

10. Failure of the administration to take 
the responsibility for establishing such a syl- 
labus of techniques and passing ratios. And 
by “the administration” is meant the elected 
representatives of the people—the board of 
education—and not the salaried school heads. 


[' is suggested that the following ar- 
rangement of the curriculum in math- 
ematics might correct some of the more 
common faults in our present practice, 
provided it has the planned support of 
the school administration and faculty. 

Suppose we start our plan in the 
eighth grade. Presumably the student 
has studied multiplication and division 
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along with addition and subtraction for 
several years previously and can handle 
simple fractions of small numbers. We 
will introduce signed numbers and frac- 
tions first. Then decimal fractions and 
their conversion from and to number 
ratios, performing upon them the four 
fundamental operations. This to be fol- 
lowed by the introduction of the simpler 
principles of algebra up to and including 
linear equations and simultaneous linear 
equations. The remainder of the time 
should be devoted to setting up word 
problems in equation form and solving 
them. 

In the ninth grade, algebra and plane 
geometry should be studied together by 
all students who will need or who desire 
to take mathematics, for at least half the 
year; they will devote Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday to a review and ex- 
tension of elementary algebra, and 
Tuesday and Thursday to plane geom- 
etry. No doubt the time allotted to al- 
gebra and geometry should be reversed 
in the second semester, with geometry 
being given three times a week and al- 
gebra only twice. 

The geometry taught in the first half- 
year would include only those principles 
most often used, relating to angles, right 
triangles, and circles. The second se- 
mester of geometry could proceed more 
rapidly, tying in with and reviewing the 
work of the first semester and laying 
stress on the more formal aspects of the 
subject. The algebra taught in the sec- 
ond semester would round out the 
course in elementary algebra, the latter 
portions of which now seem to be hur- 
ried over or omitted. Again, stress 
should be laid on the working of word 
problems. 

In the second semester, terminal busi- 
ness students could take special work 
in percentage and interest problems 
three times a week, in place of geometry 
and along with the regular work in al- 
gebra. In such a program it should be 














possible for students to complete satis- 
factorily these basic subjects of ele- 
mentary algebra and plane geometry by 
the end of the first high school year. 
The second year of high school would 
be similar in plan to the first—this time 
algebra being combined with plane trig- 
onometry. Algebra would be taught 
three days per week and the simpler, 
more often used parts of trigonometry 


twice per week. The time allotment. 


again would be changed in the second 
semester, this permitting the completion 
of trigonometry for such students as 
might need the complete course. Those 
who might not need the more advanced 
trigonometry—such as commerce and 
shop students—well could be diverted 
into suitable classes in the application of 
mathematics to business or to shop prob- 
lems. The second semester of algebra 
in this second high school year well 
might be devoted largely to a study of 
powers and roots and exponential equa- 
tions such as would be used by the com- 
mercial students in their special problem 
work. 

In the third year, again more algebra 
—three times per week with solid geom- 
etry filling in the extra two days. Com- 
merce and business students capable of 
profiting from this work could devote 
the geometry periods to special problems 
in their field. The second semester work 
could be given over to three classes per 
week of spherical trigonometry and two 
per week of advanced algebra. More- 
over, if the two periods per week of 
solid geometry in the first semester 
proved inadequate, the study of this sub- 
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ject could be continued into the second 
semester along with some work in 
spherical trigonometry. 


Spas IS program would permit students 
to proceed through a logical devel- 
opment of mathematical preparation to 
a point where they have obtained enough 
skill in mathematics to continue their 
more special work. They would stop at 
that point and not obstruct the progress 
of those who wish or need to continue. 
It also gives a continuous thread of al- 
gebra weaving in and out of the other 
dependent courses, which in turn supply 
much of the optional problem material 
for the algebra classroom. Terminal 
business students who normally would 
require little or no mathematics other 
than simple algebra and commercial 
arithmetic would not continue beyond 
the first year. 

Since this program closes the usual 
sequence of mathematics by the end of 
the third high school year, it might be 
suggested that a small class in general 
problem work, for half or all of the 
senior year, would be an excellent foun- 
dation for science students who intend 
to continue with university training. 

And finally, this suggested program 
is incomplete without our emphasizing 
that acceptable instruction in mathe- 
matics of high school level can be ex- 
pected only of instructors adequately 
prepared to teach mathematics. And, of 
course, trained mathematics teachers 
can be depended on to give the bilateral 
courses in mathematics for business and 
shop students. 


Schools to Offer Preinduction Training 


One of the curricular changes which the armed forces are likely to be most 
insistent that the schools of America make as a part of the war effort is the 
introduction on a very broad scale of preinduction training. Already the War 
Department has surveyed facilities available for this work, finding thus far 
2,600 city vocational schools and 3,700 town and rural schools where preinduction 
training can be offered. Used to full capacity, these schools will accommodate 
200,000 trainees per month. Indications are that this total will be insufficient and 


that most high schools and evening schools will have to be utilized. 








Introduction to the Mixed 


Language Class <2, voromy maz jouns 


ECENT enrollment in foreign lan- 

guage classes has shown a decided 
decrease due, no doubt, to present world 
conditions. This decrease in enroll- 
ment has created a problem for the 
teacher of these subjects, making it 
necessary for him to teach what is 
coming to be known as “The Mixed 
Language Class.” 


In many schools, the question must 
have arisen as to what should be done 
with the few students who still wish 
to carry on their study of French and 
German, for example. They wish to 
study these languages for cultural pur- 
poses or, perhaps, to meet certain col- 
lege requirements, particularly in the 
field of science. 


In our school, it is felt that enroll- 
ment in any one academic class should 
be about thirty students, but in recent 
semesters there have not been that 
many students who wished to begin 
their study of either French or Ger- 
man. If we were not willing to deal 
with the situation, we should take the 
easy way out and refuse to enroll any 
beginning students until sufficient num- 
bers could be found to warrant the 
opening of such classes.’ This, in time, 
might mean that we should have to 
close out these two subjects in our de- 
partment of modern languages. The 
only other alternative is to take any 
students into the language class when- 
ever they find it desirable and profit- 
able to enter. This latter is surely more 

1 There is a normal enrollment in third se- 
mester language classes, coming to us from our 
contributing junior high school. In this ar- 
ticle, however, we are considering the senior 
high school student who wishes to begin a new 
— in the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
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q Miss Johns has been teaching 
mixed language classes since 1934 
and she says of them, “Frequently we 
get the favorable response from the 
students that they learn more in a 
mixed class in trying to compete with 
more advanced students than they 
would in a class made up entirely of 
one level of instruction.” Doing what 
she preaches, the writer during the 
past semester taught the following 
schedule of five classes: —French 5, 
6, and 7 composed of 16, 8, and 8 
students respectively; Il—French 1 
and 2 composed of 12 and 16 students; 
II—German 1, 2, and 3 composed of 
14, 8, and 17 students; IV—German 4 
and 5 composed of 9 students each; 
and V—German lI, 2, 3, and 4 com- 
posed of 2, 4, 18, and 2 students re- 
spectively. 

Miss Johns is a training teacher at 
Union High School, West Los Angeles. 
Before coming to California she taught 
for six years in the public schools of 
Chicago. 





in keeping with the progressive methods 
which attempt to give the students the 
courses they desire whenever they can 
find time to take them. 

Let us suppose that there are eight 
students ready to begin their first se- 
mester of high school German. Obvi- 
ously, that is not a sufficient number 
to make a class, in most large school 
systems. These eight students, how- 
ever, might join another eight who are 
ready to begin their second semester of 
high school German. Add to this an- 
other eight ready to begin their third 
semester and still another eight ready 
to begin their fourth semester, and al- 

















together there would be thirty-two stu- 
dents who could join each other to make 
one class which would satisfy the num- 
ber requirement. 

The fact that there will be four differ- 
ent levels in such a class will make it 
difficult for both students and teacher ; 
but the work can be done if there is 
careful, efficient planning and a real de- 
sire for accomplishment. 


FTER such a class has been organ- 

ized, there must be a special 
arrangement of the materials of in- 
struction, Obviously, there cannot be 
instruction in four different levels of 
the language going on at the same time.” 
There must be as much general instruc- 
tion as possible, into which all students 
enter together and at the same time. 
Such materials concern civilization and 
cultural background studies, pronunci- 
ation and conversation drills, readings 
and dramatizations, songs and games, 
et cetera. 

In addition to these phases of lan- 
guage learning, the more advanced stu- 
dents will be required to carry on 
extensive reading programs and have 
additional duties such as memorization, 
composition, and so on. In the reading 
lesson, each member of the class may 
be provided with the same text, the 
older students reading to the younger 
students until they feel enough mastery 
to enter into the reading themselves. If 
the language shelves are well stocked 





2If such a “mixed class’ were made up of 
not more than two different levels, it would 
be posisble to instruct each group separately 
—during one long period, half of the time 
could be given to each group. 
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with books, there need be no dupli- 
cation of reading from semester to 
semester. 

Concerning the teaching of the gram- 
matical materials of the course, wise 
planning again is necessary. There is 
always so much which needs to be 
taught, drilled, and reviewed, in this 
phase of language learning, that the 
teacher never runs out of grammatical 
principles to be covered. By arranging 
these principles systematically, he can 
teach them in any one of several lan- 
guage levels, provided they are taught 
simply. Here the use of flash cards has 
proved very successful. These can be 
made quite easily with a large brush, 
black ink, and paper as light weight as 
mimeograph paper, which is never very 
expensive. These flash cards can be 
kept carefully on file and used repeat- 
edly to serve many different purposes. 


HE “Mixed Language Class” pro- 

vides a real challenge to the teacher 
and to the students. The fact that the 
students of such a class want so much 
to belong to it that they are willing to 
work under difficulties makes it easier 
for the teacher to do his part. The task 
is “half-done because it is well begun.” 
By continuing to allow such courses to 
exist in the present-day high school cur- 
riculum, we are satisfying the needs 
and interests of students who, few 
though they may be, continue to show 
a desire to learn two languages which, 
because of world conditions, seem to 
be losing interest for the majority of 
students, 


Formation of Civil Air Patrol Cadet Corps 


Formation of a young people’s volunteer aviation corps, Civil Air Patrol 
Cadets, has been announced by the Office of Civilian Defense. The organization 
will parallel the senior Civil Air Patrol. Cadets will study navigation, meteor- 
ology, radio, and other aviation subjects—but not flying. On completion of their 
training and graduation from high school they will be eligible to the Civil Air 


Patrol, where 18 is the minimum age for flying assignments. 








What About These Fancy 


Schools? 


OME time ago a parent of one of 

my pupils brought to me an article 
entitled, “Has Your School Gone 
Fancy?” which had appeared in the 
Country Gentleman.* This article is 
only one of the many which have been 
published in recent years attacking 
modern education. Attacks such as 
these cannot be ignored by us of the 
teaching profession, nor by those who 
have to live with the products of our 
pedagogical efforts. 

I am a teacher in a school that has 
“gone fancy.” Because of my experi- 
ence I wish to justify some of the prac- 
tices of the so-called fancy school. 

Is it true, as Walter Lippman as- 
serted in his syndicated column of Janu- 
ary 15, 1941, that students “no longer 
understand the creative principle of the 
society in which they must live”? Is it 
true, as he goes on to say, that “there 
is no common faith, no common knowl- 
edge, no common moral and intellectual 
discipline”? Does the modern student 
“fail to understand himself except in 
terms of immediate needs and de- 
sires’’?* These charges have been made 
against our schools. 


ET us consider these criticisms with 
regard to what we actually are 
doing in our schools today. First of 
all, it is said that we are failing to be- 
queath to our students a common faith, 
that we have dropped from our cur- 
riculum the essence of western culture. 
What is the essence of western culture? 


1By Margaret Weymouth Jackson, De- 
4. 


cember, 1940, p. 7-9, 5 


2See Isocrates, by George Norlin, G. P. 
spears Sons, New York, 1929, vol. 2, p. 390- 
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4 By MARION NICHOLS 





q Implying that those critics of edu- 
cation who attack the “fancy” schools 
of today have not thought through the 
aims of education, Mrs. Nichols pro- 
ceeds to show that the current ap- 
proach is one offering more promise 
of achievement of these aims than 
any yet tried. She illustrates her 
argument with a description of the 
Social Living Classes in the Whittier 
Union High School. 


Mrs. Nichols is chairman of the 
ninth grade teachers of Social Living 
at Whittier. 





Is it the Greek language? Is it the 
Latin language? Is it mathematics? 
No. Western culture is the summation 
of the ideals which have found their 
way to us through these and other tra- 
ditional studies. Let us turn to a Greek 
rhetorician for a statement of the ideals 
of an educated man, as follows: 


Whom then do I call educated, since I re- 
fuse that name to those who have learned only 
certain trades, or certain sciences, or have 
had only certain faculties developed? First, 
those who manage well the daily affairs of 
life as they arise, and those whose judgment 
is accurate and rarely errs when aiming at the 
expedient. Then those who associate in digni- 
fied and honorable fashion with all whom they 
come in contact, hearing easily and good na- 
turedly what is unpleasant or offensive in 
others, and softening as much as possible their 
own asperities of manner. . . . Those whose 
souls are in permanent and harmonious ac- 
cord, not with one of these things, but with all 
of them, these I say are wise and perfect men, 
possessed of all the virtues. This is my opinion 
with regard to educated men.? 


Now let us compare with this state- 
ment the goal of education in 1941 
A. D. The learning process of 1941 














should produce a man who can meet 
life situations with confidence, who is 
stimulated by his environment, who 
gets increasing meaning out of his ex- 
perience, who collects needed techniques 
and knowledges, who codperates with 
others, who expresses himself satisfac- 
torily, who thinks carefully, who makes 
accurate decisions and acts purpose- 
fully, who is free to initiate, and who 
learns that action carries with it re- 
sponsibility. 

Strange as it may seem, the lapse of 
over two thousand years has brought 
little change in the fundamental aim of 
education. Social adjustment, now as 
it has always been, is our chief concern. 
Then where is the difference? Where 
is the unrecognizable quality which has 
invited the darts of our modern critics ? 
I think it is to be found in the recent 
revolution which stripped education of 
certain traditional studies and methods. 

A few years ago education found 
itself faced with a society which de- 
manded practical methods to meet the 
realistic problems of modern life. As 
we gathered into the educational fold 
65 per cent of all teen-age youth, an 
increase of over 350 per cent in twenty 
years, we found that methods formerly 
used with the privileged few would no 
longer suffice. Here was a matter of 
educating the mass, not the minority. 
As a consequence, Latin gave way to 
machine shop, mathematics retreated in 
favor of consumer problems. In the 
place of erudition we now find home- 
making, everyday science, civil aero- 
nautics, welding, and no end of other 
practical courses. 

Critics have looked at this program 
and rebelled, but we must remember 
that even education is forced to make, 
and should make, concessions to the 
foremost necessity of life, making a 
living. It is to our credit that we have 
finally discarded the classical pattern 
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of secondary education, which many 
thinkers have begged us to do since the 
middle of the eighteenth century— 
Benjamin Franklin, who was a severe 
critic of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation of his day, wrote in 1749 this 
appeal for the establishment of a school 
that should teach what he called “use- 
ful” subjects: 


As to their studies, it would be well if they 
could be taught every Thing that is useful, 


- and every Thing that is ornamental: but Art 


is long, and their Time is short. It is therefore 
propos’d that they learn those Things that are 
likely to be most useful, and most ornamental. 
Regard being had to the several Professions 
for which they are intended. .... 


. .. . Reading should also be taught, and 
pronouncing, properly, distinctly, emphati- 
cally; not with an even Tone which under- 
does, nor a theatrical, which over-does na- 


Geography, by reading with Maps and be- 
ing required to point out the Places where the 
greatest actions were done. .... While they 
are reading Natural History, might not a 
little Gardening, Planting, Grafting, Inoculat- 
ing, &c., be taught and practiced; and now 
and then Excursions made to the neighboring 
Plantations of the best Farmers, their Meth- 
ods observ’d and reason’d upon for the In- 
formation of Youth.’ 

Moreover, on the other side of the 
ledger there are to be found also the 
cultural aspects of our curriculum, the 
social living course being the center of 
this phase of our work. Obviously, the 
objective here is to contribute to the 
culture of the individual. In order that 
this be understood better, let us look 
at what we are attempting to do in the 
social living program at Whittier Union 
High School. 


IRST of all, what is the social living 
program? The State of California 
requires three years of English and one 
year of United States history, We have 
taken these requirements, plus two 
years of social science, and combined 


8 Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1931, p. 11-27 
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them to form one course which we call 
Social Living. This course meets two 
hours daily and extends over a period 
of three years. Each class usually re- 
tains the same teacher for at least two 
years. 


In the second place, how do we de- 
velop this program: The first year of 
Social Living, which corresponds to the 
ninth-grade level, embodies orientation 
to the school. It includes a study of the 
problems of the individual personality, 
of planning a career, of the home, and 
of the community—its health, recre- 
ation, government, and culture. In the 
tenth year the social living program 
expands into a study of culture on an 
international basis. Here the empha- 
sis is placed on man’s basic needs of 
food, shelter, work, communication, 
self-protection, and self-expression as 
they have developed from earliest times 
to the modern day. Particular empha- 
sis is placed on the contributions of 
each civilization to our own. In the 
eleventh year the program contracts 
into a study of American life and cul- 
ture. It follows the general outlines of 
the growth of a democracy, featuring 
westward expansion, industrial develop- 
ment, and occupational interests. In the 
tenth and eleventh year the literature 
is correlated with the historical aspects 
of the period studied. 


It may be seen from this brief sketch 
that an integrated program has emerged 
which is designed to give the student a 
basic understanding of American life 
and its relation to world culture. 


= CE my teaching involves largely 
the development of the ninth year, 
I shall elaborate a little more in detail 
on the methods and techniques which 
we use. The classroom is organized to 
make possible the most effective par- 
ticipation of the students. Individual 
responsibilities such as those of radio 
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chairman, music chairman, class critic, 
courtesy chairman, assembly represen- 
tative, class librarian, president, secre- 
tary, and art critic are passed from 
member to member each month through 
election. Each member of the class as- 
sumes some definite responsibility at 
least once during the year. 

Now let me give you an example of 
what this training in social responsi- 
bility has done for some of our pupils. 
Let us take the case of Billy. He came 
to our school as a bashful, ill-adjusted, 
friendless, awkwardly developing boy. 
He was the typical fat boy, subject to 
one of the physiological abnormalities 
of adolescent development. 

In the rather thoughtless and some- 
times cruel enthusiasm of the moment, 
the class facetiously elected Billy our 
first music chairman. Even I, as the 
teacher, was somewhat startled and con- 
cerned as to what would happen when 
this oversized boy with his squeaky 
voice came before the class. He had 
an interest in music, being a member 
of the junior band, and very naturally 
assumed his responsibility of arranging 
and introducing numbers on several 
musical programs. The class which had 
prepared to laugh was sobered by his 
example in assuming responsibility. 

Then there is the case of David. He 
was one of the most popular members 
of the class, being blessed with an un- 
usually cheerful personality. He was 
also on the freshman football and 
basketball teams. As radio chairman, 
he became a bit weary of recommend- 
ing programs to the class, not being 
able to see much point in listening to 
any programs except his own favor- 
ites—Fred Allen, Bob Crosby, and 
Benny Goodman. 

I talked with David about the possi- 
bility of widening our interests and 
recommended that he and other mem- 
bers of the class try listening to at least 














a portion of the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcast of Madame Butterfly. On 
the following Monday, with his usual 
geniality, he told the class about listen- 
ing to the opera. He said, “I didn’t 
think I’d like fhe program. I had never 
heard an opera before. It was swell. 
They explained the whole story so that 
you knew just what it was about.” 
Years of suggestion on the part of 
parents and teachers would not have 
affected the radio listening of these high 
school pupils as did this one recommen- 
dation from this highly respected mem- 
ber of their group. 

Each unit of study is carefully 
planned by the teacher before she pre- 
sents it to the class for a discussion of 
aims in relation to the program, Mem- 
bers of the class make suggestions of 
aims, problems, and activities. The unit 
is drawn up in the classroom either 
during the regular class period or after 
school, if a special planning committee 
volunteers to combine the varied sug- 
gestions of class members. Through 
this method it is possible to give the 
pupils the feeling that they are partici- 
pating in directing the course. Natu- 
rally they find it more satisfying to help 
plan than to be “planned for.” And 
in my experience the majority of the 
pupils have responded codperatively in 
this phase of the program. 

A portion of each two-hour period 
is spent on discussion of assignments, 
constructive criticism on improvement 
of grammatical usage, reports on spe- 
cial activities, individual or group pres- 
entations of unit material, all of which 
is largely oral work. In addition, part 
of the period is spent in reading either 
assigned or optional material, and part 
of the time in written composition or 
individual notebook work. Each day 
the emphasis is placed on a different 
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phase of the work: literature, news, 
grammatical usage (oral or written), 
recreational reading, improvement of 
fundamental skills, and unit material. 


AS you may have guessed, the chief 
aim of social living is to meet the 
needs of the individual as he learns to 
live with the world. The core ofour 
program is the recognition and amelio- 
ration of the basic needs of the indi- 
vidual, those that may be classed as 
physiological, and in addition to satisfy 
his desire for self-expression, recog- 
nition, and security. 

Of course, the goal is a difficult one 
to achieve. If our program breaks down 
at any point, it is here. Individual guid- 
ance requires far more time and energy 
on the part of the teacher and much 
more adequate preparation than is being 
given at present. If social living is to 
be a success its teachers must be thor- 
oughly grounded in physiology and psy- 
chology as well as in educational theory, 
the social sciences, and English. Their 
loads must be lightened in order that 
they will have sufficient time for per- 
sonal conferences, for it is of little value 
to recognize an individual’s needs if one 
hasn’t time to do anything about them. 


HE aims of modern education, then, 

have changed very little since the 
birth of western culture. It is in the 
approach and in the methods of guid- 
ing learning that we find the greatest 
change. In comparing the school of 
today with the school of yesterday, we 
find that the former presents a much 
more highly developed program of 
technical training which is balanced by 
the social living course designed to fur- 
ther culture and social interests. We 
find that “fancy” schools are those 
where an effort is made to meet the 
basic needs of the individual. 
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HAFTER High School is a part 
of the Kern County Union High 
School District and has approximately 
four hundred students, with an average 
daily attendance of 365. It is located 
on the edge of Shafter and has an up- 
to-date 30-acre school farm on which 
many products are grown. The popu- 
lation of the town is around fifteen hun- 
dred. Between potato and cotton sea- 
sons there are nearly four thousand 
people living just outside of town, while 
during these seasons the population in- 
creases to approximately ten thousand. 
The Richland Grammar School, which 
sends its pupils to Shafter, is composed 
of three schools : the elementary, migra- 
tory, and grammar schools. Richland 
has its own board of education and is 
not connected to the Shafter High 
School in any official manner. During 
the influx of migrant workers to the 
agricultural areas of California, the 
Richland school population increased 
from slightly over three hundred to over 
fourteen hundred students. 

Between the teachers of these two 
schools, in past years, there existed a 
host of petty jealousies, as well as the 
customary practice of blaming the other 
teacher for the weakness of “Poor 
Johnny.” There was little rapport exist- 
ing between the two faculties, and thus 
there was no codrdination in the edu- 
cational work of the two institutions. 

At the beginning of the school 
year 1939-40, however, Miss Mayme 
Brother, supervisor of curriculum at 
the Richland Grammar School, and the 
writer decided that something should 
be done to codrdinate the efforts of the 
two schools. Realizing that the only 
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4 This article describes how the 
teachers of an elementary and a 
secondary school, drawing students 
from the same community but being 
administratively independent of each 
other, solved the problems of coérdi- 
nation. 

Mr. Ford, who writes the article, is 
dean of boys at Shafter High School. 
Before going to Shafter, he taught 
remedial classes in the Bakersfield 
City Schools. 





way rapport could be established would 
be by having the teachers of the respec- 
tive institutions understand the prob- 
lems existing in both the high and 
grammar schools, we decided that a joint 
study of common educational problems 
should be undertaken. 

With this thought in mind, the teach- 
ers of eighth-grade subjects were in- 
vited to attend a dinner at the high 
school, at which time the problem of 
better codrdination of high and junior 
high school work was discussed. The 
dinner was prepared by the home eco- 
nomics department of the high school 
and paid for by the high school teachers, 
Those attending decided there was great 
need of an opportunity for the teachers 
of the two schools to work together on 
common problems. Accordingly, com- 
mittees were formed in grammar, read- 
ing, music, social studies, mathematics, 
shop, and home economics. Those com- 
mittees began holding meetings immedi- 
ately to decide what should be done and 
how to do it and to make recommen- 
dations to the administration of the 
respective schools on how the suggested 
changes could be made. 

















Doge G that first year the accom- 
plishments were great, considering 
the obstacles that had to be overcome. 
In the first place, the high school and 
the grammar school teachers began 
to understand each other, and many 
friendships were created, the resultant 
harmonious feeling doing much toward 
breaking down the barrier between the 
two groups of teachers. In the second 
place, many actual changes in content 
and technique of instruction were made. 

For example, the group studying the 
reading problem decided that more read- 
ing should be taught in the ninth grade. 
The group investigated many books 
and at last chose three or four that 
seemed best to meet the pupils’ needs. 
Two of these books already had been 
purchased by the district, and the 
third also was secured as a result of 
the recommendation of the committee. 
Methods of teaching reading were dis- 
cussed in a number of meetings. 

The teachers who were studying the 
teaching of grammar decided that the 
eighth grade had been stressing formal 
grammar altogether too much. After 
making a study they decided that only 
that part of grammar which seems to be 
the most essential would be taught in 
the grammar school thereafter, the rest 
being reserved for the high school. This 
arrangement enabled the teacher to have 
time for more functional English, thus 
making English more interesting and 
meaningful to the pupils. 

The high school administration dis- 
covered at this time that in order to 
add more grammar to the ninth year 
English course and also to give at least 
one semester to the teaching of read- 
ing there would have to be some major 
changes in the school organization. 
Since the study halls always had been 
a problem, it was decided to drop one 
of them for all freshmen and instead 
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to give these students an additional 
course which would contain reading, 
physical and mental health, methods of 
study, social adjustment, occupations, 
and civics. This course was to be called 
Introduction to High School and was 
to be required of all freshmen. 

The arithmetic teachers from the 
eighth and ninth grade met and soon 
found that many of the student weak- 


_ nesses were common throughout the 


eighth and ninth grades. Then they 
called in seventh and sixth grade teach- 
ers and found that some of the same 
difficulties were evident even in these 
grades. It was surmised that either the 
material concerned had so little use in 
life outside of school that the pupils 
were forgetting it through lack of appli- 
cation, or that the teaching methods 
were wrong. Some changes were made 
in methods, and the work of this group 
was carried on for another year. 

In the field of social studies, music, 
home economics, and shop, the results 
were not so tangible. The teachers 
found that probably it would be neces- 
sary for them to work for another year 
or so with the aim of having a more 
coordinated program before they would 
be ready to effect many changes. 


| i nag G the succeeding school year 
the accomplishments of these com- 
mittees have been even more pro- 
nounced. The teachers of the two 
schools have worked together on their 
problems with much rapport. Because 
of this success, these joint meetings 
probably will become a permanent part 
of the activities of the two schools. It 
is hoped that with three years of suc- 
cessful work completed, these com- 
mittees and others which may be formed 
from time to time will contribute ma- 
terially toward a better education for 
the youth in this community. 











Library Project in Junior 


College Chemistry < + annua rusr 


HE problem of teaching students 

how to use the library is a common 
and an acknowledged one among edu- 
cators. Nevertheless, a satisfactory solu- 
tion for reaching all students has not 
yet been found. In the San Francisco 
Junior College the author has, for the 
last year or so, been using a method 
which seems to be achieving the desired 
results in making students aware of 
what the library can offer them, and in 
giving them the knowledge with which 
to make better use of the library. 


Of the various methods in use in the 
schools at the present time, each has 
certain important drawbacks. Formal 
courses in library use are being taught 
in the high schools, but only a small 
percentage of the students enroll in these 
special classes. Some librarians feel they 
can do their best work with students 
who come to the library looking for in- 
formation. This system, however, is 
hardly feasible in a large library visited 
by over a thousand students a day. Fur- 
thermore, it can not help those who, be- 
cause they have no conception of how 
to avail themselves of the library’s facili- 
ties, never even set foot into the li- 
brary—and it is these students, of 
course, who most need to be reached. 

Acquainting students with the library 
in an English or orientation course also 
has its disadvantages. As a rule, in 
classes of this type use of the library is 
taught as a distinct unit. The student 
thus, unfortunately, completes the work 
without realizing that it can be applied 
in all classes. 


It is this writer’s point of view that 
the introduction to the use of the library 
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4 If teachers did not already know it, 
certainly they have learned from the 
emphases in modern psychology that 
we learn best in terms of the specific 
situation in which our learning is to 
function, rather than in terms of the 
abstract. Mr. Furst has put that prin- 
ciple into practice in the project he 
describes herein. His objective was 
to teach students how to use the 
library. He accomplished it, not by 
giving them a course in general 
library technique, but by assigning 
them a chemistry project which would 
require them, incidental to solution 
of the assigned problem, to learn the 
resources of the library and how to 
profit from their use. 


Mr. Furst is an instructor in chem- 
istry at the San Francisco Junior 
College. Before coming to San Fran- 
cisco in 1940, he was head of the 
Science Department at the Pacific 
Military Academy and, before that, 
assistant in chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. In 
the undertaking which he describes 
in this article, he was assisted by 
Dr. Marcus Skarstedt, college 
librarian. 





can be taught most adequately in the 
regular courses of the school curricu- 
lum. This can be done by means of a 
series of problems, of a scope broad 
enough for application to other classes, 
undertaken with the cooperation of the 
school librarian. By this means, two im- 
portant aims are met. The students learn 
something of how to use the library, 
becoming familiar with the books on the 
shelves and with the card catalog. In 
addition, they are made to see that a 
specific class problem can be solved in 


























the library and, furthermore, that the 
method of solving can apply in all other 
classes as well. 


ie was with these two main objectives 
in mind that a library problem was 
attempted in one of the regular classes 
at the San Francisco Junior College, 
Remedial Chemistry. 

Before the actual assignment was 


made, the college librarian spoke to the . 


class. He explained the library privi- 
leges and gave a picture of the school 
library, its materials and their location. 
He also summarized the Dewey decimal 
system and discussed the organization 
of the card catalog and the uses of its 
several types of cards. 

After a lapse of a week, the problem 
itself was assigned. The students re- 
ceived no other information ; they were 
requested not to ask the librarians for 
help. 

Since the Remedial Chemistry course 
is not primarily for those majoring in 
chemistry, no special scientific topics 
were assigned, nor were the Chemical 
Abstracts used. 

The students were given the follow- 
ing material : 


A Liprary PROBLEM FOR 
CHEMISTRY-A 


OUR work in chemistry or in any 
subject will be much more pleasant 
if, in coming to the library for informa- 
tion on a topic, you know how to make 
full use of the material available there. 


Among the ever-useful aids are, first, 
the encyclopedias such as the Britannica 
and the Americana, These can answer 
many questions of a certain type and to 
a certain extent. 


For the origin and use of a word (per- 
haps a key word in your problem) or 
for a definition of the terms with which 
you are working, there are, in addition 
to the dictionary, the etymologies. 
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Then, it is important to know how to 
find out whether the library has a cer- 
tain book which you know either by 
author or title, and also you may want 
to know what books the library has on 
a certain subject. The card catalog is 
your answer here, and the source of a 
great many other bits of information 
which it can reveal to you before even 
you see the books. 

And when you go to the shelves, fin- 
ally, there is much to be learned there. 
General chemistry is represented by 
540; but following it you will find sub- 
divisions of chemistry, each with re- 
lated numbers. The arrangement is 
systematic and, incidentally, parallels 
that in most of the other fields. Further- 
more, you will find the indexes of the 
more general books useful in obtaining 
information on some minor subject for 
which the library does not have a whole 
book. 

Suppose, after looking through the 
card catalog and the indexes of some 
books, you find nothing on your subject. 
Your next step then is a search under 
the subject in the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature or in a specialized 
index such as the Chemical Abstracts, 
if the latter is available. It is obvious 
that articles on your subject may be con- 
tained in some magazines or journals ; 
it is the Reader's Guide which can lead 
you to most of these articles. 

If you want some information about 
living people in the chemical world, 
there are the general or the specialized 
Who’s Who type of books to which you 
can refer. 

It can be seen, therefore, that a 
knowledge of the general books at your 
disposal, and of the other guides and 
sources of information will provide you 
with a grasp of the subject from the 
start and enable you all the more quickly 
and enjoyably to find the answers to 
your questions. Please keep in mind that 
the method of approach used in this 
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library can be applied to all future prob- 
lems in all of your classes. 

It is with the intention of acquainting 
you with these materials that the follow- 
ing problems are presented : 


THE PROBLEMS 

1. Give a résumé of an article on a scien- 
tific subject in one of the encyclopedias. 
What type of information do you find there? 
Are details given? Is the article up to date? 
Is it signed? (Is the author’s name given?) 

2. Trace the word “chemistry” in three 
types of sources. 

3. In the unabridged dictionary, find the 
chemical and common meaning of these 
words: equilibrium, kinetic, phenomenon. 
How are they pronounced? What other in- 
formation does the dictionary give about these 
words? Does the dictionary contain any in- 
formation about common chemicals like 
“sodium”? If so, state the information given 
about two chemicals (not Na). Where would 
one find the definition of a new scientific 
word? 

4. On the Library of Congress cards, ex- 
amine an author, a title, and a subject catalog 
card, and give full details as to what informa- 
tion can be found on each. 

5. Trace an article on chemistry from the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature to the 
original source. Give full references on paper 
so that they will be clear to someone else. 
Explain the meaning of the symbols you find 
in the Guide. Summarize the article. List the 
names and call numbers of the bound period- 
icals dealing with chemistry which are found 
in the College library. 

6. Give an exposition of the arrangement 
of the books on the shelves in the chemistry 
classification. 

7. Tell whether these chemists are living or 
dead and where you found the information: 
Ira Remsen, Merle Randall, Max Shaw Dunn, 
Farrington Daniels. 


Note: List all of the sources of information 
used. In writing your bibliography, follow 
the examples as found in The Term Paper, 
by Cooper and Robins. 


HE results of this experiment were 

extremely gratifying —to such an 
extent, indeed, that the author thinks 
the problem worth sending on for trial 
in other classes. 





1 Charles W. Cooper and Edward J. Robins, 
Stanford University Press, 1934. 
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The students themselves worked en- 
thusiastically, showed real interest (as 
evidenced by their comments and their 
papers), and gave much more time to 
the report than was expected—it was 
definitely understood that although a 
report of some kind was to be turned 
in, no credit for it was to be allowed. 
Most important of all, they acquired a 
new feeling of confidence in using the 
library. The arrangement of the books 
and periodicals, the use of the card 
catalog—these were no longer mysteries 
to them. They had, in other words, a 
much better conception of how to go 
about obtaining information needed for 
class work. They were now able to get 
more out of the library than they had 
ever dreamt it held for them. 

They came to realize that the library 
can help in class assignments, actually 
offering concrete information, detailed 
explanation of methods, and supplemen- 
tary information. Amazement was ex- 
pressed many times that there exist so 
many different books on a single subject. 


Specifically, students learned to use 
catalog cards not only for call numbers 
but for information about the books 
themselves and the authors. They han- 
died not only author cards but entries 
under subject, title, editor, illustrator, 
and so on, and saw that each card has 
its use. With a clearer picture in mind 
of the shelf arrangement, they were 
made to feel less strange in the library 
and found themselves able to go with 
more logic and understanding to where 
their book was. 

When comments such as this are 
turned in with a paper which gives no 
credit, we feel that the project is worth- 
while: “I have enjoyed making this re- 
port and have learned a lot from it. I 
have put more time into it than I have 
spent on any one subject since I have 
been attending San Francisco Junior 
College.” 























Steps in Introducing the 


Study of Poetry 4 times cavin mvaven 


HE ultimate objectives in the teach- 

ing of poetry are enjoyment and 
appreciation. Poetry should be taught 
so it will become a part of the lives of. 
the students now and so that there will 
be a carry-over to condition their read- 
ing appreciation as adults. Sincere and 
enthusiastic teachers often would be 
surprised, however, to find that the ap- 
preciation displayed by former students 
extends no further than to the “home- 
spun philosopher” type of verse found 
in newspapers and sandwiched between 
morning serials on the radio. 

The authors of this article believe that 
this is a result of the fact that apprecia- 
tions and enjoyments are so intangible 
that teachers have seized on the me- 
chanics of poetry. Mechanics such as 
meter, rhyme, and figures of speech are 
substantial teaching materials that the 
teacher can present and the student can 
return. Consequently, poetry has be- 
come in many cases a mechanical rather 
than an appreciative study. How can 
any teacher ever sublimate or embellish 
poetry appreciation with mechanics ? 

The teaching of poetry has improved 
greatly, however, in the past years. Our 
parents usually learned poetry through 
the memorization of “The Barefoot 
Boy” or the opening lines of “Evan- 
geline.” But progressive education has 
given us a freedom of approach that is 
more conducive to a true appreciation 
of poetry. 

If one believes in the philosophy of 
progressive education, that all subject 
matter must be related to the life expe- 
riences of the child now and those an- 
ticipated for the adult, teaching the 
mechanics of poetry has little place. 








q “Many teachers begin the study of 
poetry with their students rather re- 
luctantly because they anticipate a 
dislike on the part of the class for 
poetry at the outset,” write Mr. and 
Mrs. Knauer. But if a procedure some- 
what like that suggested here is fol- 
lowed, the whole study of poety 
should prove an enjoyable experi- 
ence for teacher and students. 

Mrs. Knauer writes short stories and 
articles. Mr. Knauer teaches English 
and German at Beverly Hills High 
School. He is a member of the staff 
of “Modern Language Forum.” pub- 
lication of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of Southern California. Dur- 
ing the summers from 1937 to 1940, 
he was teaching assistant in psychol- 
ogy under Dr. Grace Fernald at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. This article is the result of the 
authors’ combined efforts in experi- 
mental work with two classes of the 
same grade level in two schools— 
Mr. Knauer’s class being at Beverly 
Hills and Mrs. Knauer’s being at Em- 
erson Junior High School, Los An- 
geles, where she was doing student 
teaching. 





Scarcely one pupil in one hundred will 
ever find an opportunity in life to use 
scansion, for example. If, however, 
we agree that the appreciation of 
poetry as an enrichment of life’s expe- 
rience is valuable, then the more tech- 
nical phases will serve as a valuable 
tool in establishing the desired attitudes. 


HE introduction to the study of 
poetry is best launched by a discus- 
sion of rhythm, the most elemental dis- 
tinction between poetry and prose. Such 
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a discussion might be introduced by a 
consideration of the varied types of 
rhythmic beauty in everyday life expe- 
riences, such as diving, football, danc- 
ing, and music. 

“Where do we find rhythm in our 
daily life?’ Such a leading question 
usually will be followed by a discussion 
of the rhythm found in music. Certain 
members of the class, especially those 
interested in music, will be able to supply 
specific examples, such as waltz, fox- 
trot, and rhumba time, which will be of 
use later when meter is discussed. 

Next, the teacher or one of the stu- 
dents might ask the question, “Is music 
the only place where rhythm is neces- 
sary?” A lively discussion will follow, 
headed by the athletes of the class. The 
teacher may list rhythms in everyday 
life that are suggested by the students. 
These examples are those that are most 
closely allied to the interests of the par- 
ticular group. If a football game has 
been played the day before, ask the class 
about the rhythm of their various yells. 
Suggest that while a few of the students 
give the yell, others beat out the rhythm 
on their desks. Have a youthful sports 
enthusiast explain the rhythm of their 
football shift. One class recently was 
interested in the popular “La Conga” 
dance. While one-half of the class kept 
the steady beat, the other half supplied 
the variation. 

With such a brief introduction it is 
time for the class to begin reading. We 
believe that successful teaching of any 
subject requires the stimulating effect 
of the impact of the teacher’s person- 
ality on the student. This obviously im- 
plies an enthusiastic and sincere appre- 
ciation of poetry on the part of the 
teacher. 

If the textbooks in a school are not 
interesting to the teacher, chances are 
they will not be interesting to the stu- 
dents and the whole approach to the 
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study will lack the spark that should be 
provided. In such a case, make your 
own collection of poems, those appeal- 
ing to you and the interests of your par- 
ticular group. Mimeograph your col- 
lection and use this as your text. 

Better still, enlist the aid of your stu- 
dents codperatively to build up a col- 
lection. Ask them to bring in poems 
that they have already enjoyed or poems 
that they have spent some time in seek- 
ing. This is a group activity that will 
arouse their interest and enthusiasm. In 
the mimeographed collection be sure to 
give credit to each individual student 
for his contribution. Let your pupils 
read about the things in which they are 
heartily interested and they will find 
enjoyment in good verse. 

It is our contention that at first the 
teacher should read carefully selected 
and prepared poems to the class, rather 
than have the class or individual stu- 
dents do the reading. The printed page 
of poetry often is confusing to the stu- 
dent because of its appearance. Students 
generally are more willing to listen to 
poetry than to read it. If children are 
to grow to love poetry, they need to 
hear it. There is a definite personal 
touch in having a teacher who reads 
well, to whose voice and expression a 
student has been accustomed, present 
what otherwise would be an alien sub- 
ject. The teacher who reads well- 
selected verse pleasantly, often casually, 
but always well, will have an audience 
of appreciative children. 

In this beginning study, the three im- 
portant phases to be emphasized are, 
first, rhythm, which will be entirely 
dependent on the intelligence of the 
teacher who reads and will not need any 
further discussion at this time; second, 
the beauty of expression, and herein 
again the poet is dependent upon the 
sympathetic and understanding presen- 
tation of the teacher ; third, the idea of 
the poem. 




















If these three points can be accom- 
plished in the preliminary reading, po- 
etry will have become something very 
vital and beautiful even to the immature 
student. The closed door to poetry will 
have been opened—the sound of poetry 
will have become a language, not just 
a mumbled jargon. 

Since students are hearing poetry 
read for enjoyment, it is well not to 
overdo; never read poetry until stu- 
dents tire of it. Read some one day and 
drop it for awhile. Let them ask for it ; 
treat it like cake—offer it as a special 
privilege. 


S° far, we have discussed rhythm and 
beauty of expression; now we are 
concerned with the idea, what the poet 
has to say. We must never lose sight of 
the fact that it is not how the poet says 
something, but what he has to say that 
is of prime importance. The second 
follows the first logically and will be 
discussed later. After reading Sand- 
burg’s “Chicago,” for example, we will 
not discuss this simile or that metaphor, 
but rather discuss what the poet is trying 
to tell us. Students like that—it becomes 
a sort of game with them. Challenge 
them into delving into the meanings. 
Any class likes a problem of some sort 
that creates anticipation and suspense. 

A group of 14-year-olds even became 
excited over a reading of Mathew Ar- 
nold’s “Dover Beach.” The teacher read 
it because it was her favorite poem. She 
told her students so, saying that some 
of them would probably not understand 
upon first reading what the poet had to 
say. “I wonder how many will,” she 
challenged. This was enough to arouse 
the interest, but only a few did under- 
stand the poet’s message. After the 
teacher dropped a hint or two, such as: 
“The meaning of this poem is almost 
prophetic and has a particular signifi- 
cance in present day affairs,” the whole 
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class began to listen for meaning, sought 
what the poet had to say. A lively dis- 
cussion followed which clarified the 
meaning of the content of the poem. 


ae CE the students have by now be- 
come aware of the fact that a poet, 
just as a novelist or essayist, has some- 
thing to say, it is time to discuss how 
the poet says what he has to say, by what 
means the poet conveys his message. To 


‘ open a discussion, the teacher might 


offer this leading statement after a cer- 
tain poem has been paraphrased: “It 
has taken us so many words and so 
much time to tell what the poet has to 
say. Now, how is it possible for a poet 
to have said so much in only fourteen 
lines?” Students probably will remark 
that a poet says a great deal in a few 
words —he seems to paint pictures. 
Then is the time to talk about word 
imagery or appeal to the senses. 

Cite examples of pictures called up 
before the eye, sounds for the ear, sen- 
sations of smell, taste, touch, and so on. 
Discuss, too, the common figures of 
speech—simile, metaphor, and person- 
ification. Students will conclude that 
the poet constantly employs figures of 
speech to surprise the reader with 
thought or to suggest some aspect of 
the subject that cannot be put into plain 
words. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for 
students to develop understanding and 
enjoyment of figurative writing. This 
does not mean that the pupil must be 
burdened with the task of learning defi- 
nitions of metaphors, similes, and other 
forms. It does mean that he will learn 
to distinguish between the figurative 
and the literal. Students often are ac- 
quainted with the section in The Read- 
ers’ Digest called “Toward a More 
Picturesque Speech” and enjoy making 
their own collections of figures. 


Such a poem as Noyes’ “The High- 
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wayman” is rich in figures that are 
within the understanding of any ninth 
grade pupil, and sufficiently attractive 
to interest the most brilliant. Even com- 
paratively slow students may be led to 
take an interest in discovering and read- 
ing good figures. This is extremely im- 
portant. In every classroom there are 
likely to be high and low students— 
weaklings who are intellectually and 
often emotionally prostrate and whose 
first need is to be lifted to their feet— 
and also there will be students already 
vigorously alert and active. The teach- 
ing of poetry appreciation must take 
into consideration both these types of 
students and must shape a course which 
will be helpful to the weak without fail- 
ing to stimulate the strong. 

The pupil who has learned to under- 
stand and look for figures, who is not 
troubled by unusual word-order or the 
form of poetry, and who has grown 
accustomed to hearing the rhythms of 
verse will be able to read for himself 
that poetry which is within the range 
of his own experience. 

Since poetry involves the use of cer- 
tain conventions, in so far as these 
are different from those in prose, they 
need definite presentation. The matter 
of the initial capital should be consid- 
ered. The student must form the habit 
of reading right over the capital letter. 
Such fast moving narrative poems as 
“The Highwayman,” “Horatius,” or 
“Darius Green and His Flying Ma- 
chine’ seem best for starters. Call to 
the attention of the pupil the error that 
he makes so that he may know just what 
is causing his trouble. Pupils often are 
as interested in diagnosing their read- 
ing troubles as are invalids in the dis- 
cussion of their ailments. Free verse 
with its lack of capitalization sometimes 
solves the problem of unnatural end 
stops in reading. 


Make use of oral reading as much as 
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possible. Students may be assigned 
poems to read individually in class. 
Urge them to prepare poems as best they 
can by giving full meaning to colorful 
words, by suiting their oral interpreta- 
tion to the written expression, and by 
striving for pleasant vocal qualities. 

Many teachers are using choral read- 
ing successfully to improve oral inter- 
pretation of poetry and for the develop- 
ment of quality voices. Ballads which 
sometimes are not very interesting to 
students can be made so by use of the 
verse choir, thus combining the choral 
work of many students with that of solo 
voices. “Sir Patrick Spens,” “The 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire,” and “Maud Muller” are excel- 
lent for this medium. Comic poems such 
as “The King’s Breakfast’’ and “Casey 
at the Bat” are great fun as a class 
activity. Students will commit many 
poems to memory much more readily 
for choral work than they would for 
individual recitation. Some poems are 
adaptable for dramatic presentation and 
thus offer the student a great oppor- 
tunity to acquire the desired natural- 
ness in interpretation. 


INCE human beings always are more 

interested in activities in which they 
themselves can take an active part, we 
feel that a student’s appreciation and 
understanding of poetry can be en- 
hanced if he is given an opportunity to 
express himself as the poet does. A 
spectator at a football game who has 
played the game himself at one time is 
naturally more interested in the game 
than the majority of the other onlookers. 
He understands the techniques, antici- 
pates certain plays, is held in greater 
suspense when he realizes the unfor- 
tunate possibilities of a misplay. Like- 
wise, the student who has created verse 
of his own is going to have a greater 
understanding of poetry. We cannot 
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hope to make poets out of all our stu- 
dents, just as football coaches are not 
able to make all students varsity mate- 
rial, but we can increase their enjoyment 
of poetry by allowing them to participate 
in creative verse writing. 

A teacher will find little success in 
assigning students to write poetry with- 
out some preliminary work. You have 
already discussed figures of speech and 
rhythm, but no mention has been made 


of rhyme schemes or patterns. Students’ 


may have inquired about the form of 
poetry if they have been curious enough, 
or the teacher might ask now, “Did you 
notice any difference between the way 
‘The Prisoner of Chillon’ was written 
and ‘Horatius’?” Students will observe 
that in the first poem the last word in 
the first line rhymes with the last word 
of the second line and so on in couplets 
throughout the poem, while the second 
poem has an alternate rhyme scheme. 
Several poems are examined to deter- 
mine if there is any consistency in pat- 
tern. Then the teacher may give the 
popular names of such common patterns 
as she feels the students will be able to 
remember. Select one of the patterns 
of a recently studied poem and write 
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out the rhythm pattern on the board, 
indicating the end rhyme scheme. Ask 
one student to give a starting line, call 
out to the class to think of a second, 
and so on, until you have worked out 
a fairly good example. The students 
will be thoroughly entertained; some- 
times the results are very amusing. Let 
them enjoy it—they’ll want to do it 
again. Ask for volunteers to hand in 
original poems. Offer extra credit for 
such contributions. 


ie conclusion, let us summarize the 

steps in introducing poetry to a group 
of young people: (1) The work is in- 
troduced by a study of rhythm ; (2) The 
teacher reads selections aloud to the 
class ; (3) The idea and the poet’s craft 
are considered ; (4) The class makes its 
own anthology to supplement or replace 
the text ; (5) The teacher helps students 
with the difficulties of reading poetry ; 
(6) Students write original verse for 
class presentation and criticism. This 
procedure we have found to be most 
successful in reaching a large number of 
pupils and in making for them of poetry 
an appreciation and enjoyment that we 
hope will be cherished and lasting. 








The Associate of Arts Degree 


Fifty-three junior colleges in California are among the 244 junior colleges 
in the country conferring the Associate’s degree on their graduates, according to 
a study just completed by Dr. Walter C. Eells, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 

The study reveals that this increasingly popular college degree, although com- 
paratively unknown twenty-five years ago, has during the past twenty-five years 
been awarded to over 125,000 young men and women throughout the country, 
more than the total number receiving bachelor’s degrees in the first 231 years of 
the history of higher education in the United States. The study shows further 
that California junior colleges have conferred the Associate’s degree on 44,669 
graduates. The California institution first beginning the practice was Pomona 
Junior College, which conferred its first Associate’s degree in 1926. 

The Associate’s degree is the degree now recommended by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges to signify the completion of two years of accredited 
junior college education. 

Detailed results of the study, including the statistics on the California junior 
colleges, are published in a book by Dr. Eells, just off the press and entitled 
Associate's Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges. This is the first 
work ever published on this recently recognized college degree. 











Good Start 


ERHAPS the most important 

period during the year of teaching 
is the first week. It is then that the 
teacher is laying the foundation for his 
year’s work, Then, too, the students 
feel out the teacher and wonder just 
what kind of person he is. Most likely 
the student thinks, “Does that teacher 
know what he is teaching? Is he easy, 
stern, or unfair? Has he a sense of 
humor, or is he all work and no play ?” 
This, then, is the week when all energy 
possible should be devoted to getting 
started correctly so teaching will be 
more efficient. 

Many teachers get off to a bad start 
that first week without realizing it. 
They explain what the course is about 
in great detail and spend too much time 
and energy in doing it. They are too 
enthusiastic after vacation and really 
exert too much energy in the wrong 
phase of their work. If something is 
worth teaching, it does not need to be 
told a year in advance. Besides, there 
is nothing more boring than a complete 
outline of a course of study. If the 
students must know what the course 
covers, it is much better to let them 
do a few samples of what they are to 
learn, or to be told as briefly as possible 
the contents of what they are to study. 
Work that is too hard should not be 
given the first week because it will dis- 
courage all initiative and interest. 

During the first week every teacher 
should prove to the students he has a 
sense of humor. A humorous incident 
relative to something in the lesson or a 
joke on the teacher himself is good. 
A joke at the expense of a student or 
students is questionable. 
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Getting the Year Offtoa 


4 By NEWELL E. OLSON 





4 According to Mr. Olson, who writes 
this article, the teacher facing the be- 
ginning of a new semester must do 
more than get her subject-matter or- 
ganized. She must plan a course of 
behavior during the first week that 
will start her class off on the road to a 
successful learning experience. Mr. 
Olson is a teacher in the Tulare High 
School. He also is director of visual 
education for the school, and in his 
capacity as freshman class adviser 
does some counseling. 





Equally as important as for the 
teacher to let his students realize that 
he has a sense of humor is it to let them 
know that he has a temper and a sense 
of justice. At least once, during the 
first week, an incident will occur in al- 
most every class where a teacher will 
have a chance to disapprove emphati- 
cally. I am thinking now of a boy who 
came into my class a couple of years 
ago from a very small school where he 
was king of the walk, as evidenced by 
his own statements in regard to what 
he had done the previous year. His 
actions the very first day gave indi- 
cation that he expected to do the same 
in my class. The second day, in no un- 
certain terms, I told him that he could 
not run me and my class as he seemed 
to want to do. I was not nearly as 
angry as I pretended, but the sudden 
outburst so early in the year was really 
effective. That boy gradually became 
a good friend of mine and remained 
so until he graduated. 


Some mention should be made during 
the first week about fairness, that the 




















teacher means to be as fair as possible. 
Students should be told that in the 
matter of grades and privileges they 
will not only get a new deal but a square 
deal. 

Many may disagree with the follow- 
ing point, but it is an important one. 
Every class should be trained to be left 
alone for several minutes at a time. 

The best time to train a class to be 
left alone is at the first of the year, 
even on the first day. It is always well 
to leave the room just after an interest- 
ing assignment so that there will be less 
tendency for students to talk, When 
reéntering the room, it is best not to 
spy on the class, but to come in pre- 
occupied as if it is the natural thing to 
expect them to behave. On returning, 
it is wise not to look at them until after 
some business detail is finished at the 
desk, for a psychological reason of 
course. If a teacher does find one or 
two not working when he returns, it is 
better to deal with them individually 
than to talk with them before the class. 


Students should be put on their own 
responsibility. Too much watching is 
not good for them because it makes 
them want freedom. If a teacher keeps 
busy, the students are likely to keep 
busy also; and the best time to start 
this is the first day or the first week. 

The first few days of school most 
students are wondering if their new 
teacher is human and how he will meet 
different situations. The best way to 
settle this question is to tell the class 
some of your experiences. Surely there 
will be some problem or aspect of what 
you are studying that will be appropri- 
ate for you to tell about. This technique 
should not be overdone, but it offers a 
good way to get the student interested 
in the teacher and probably introduces 
yourself quicker than any other device. 
An experience in traveling, hunting, or 
fishing usually makes a good start. 


GETTING THE YEAR OFF TO A GOOD START 
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Too many rules are worse than none. 
Probably. it is not necessary for the 
teacher to make any rules the first week 
or two. First see what rules are neces- 
sary before making any. Rules are 
sometimes like 20-mile-an-hour traffic 
regulations—they are too easily broken. 
In each class I usually make a list of 
the things I want to discuss with the 
students when the right occasion arises. 


' About the second or third week I take 


time for a special talk when I have my 
list before me. Perhaps some wonder 
what would be on my list. Here are a 
few items : coming late, sharpening pen- 
cils before the last bell rings, bringing 
books, wasting paper, using the waste- 
paper basket, and so on. 

Last advice to the teacher to be men- 
tioned here, but not the least important, 
is to get acquainted as soon as possible. 
It is good psychology to get the names 
of most of your students the first or 
second day, as this is one effective way 
to command their respect for you. 
A preinvestigation of most students in 
class is worth while, for then the teacher 
is able to associate each student’s name 
with his record. Thus, without em- 
barrassing any student, as you read the 
names on the list the first or second 
day, you might say as you call John 
Doe’s name, “Oh yes, you were on the 
track team last year, were you not?” 
As you call Susie’s name, say, “Is John 
Doe your brother?” Say to another, 
“You were a good speller in the eighth 
grade.” 


HE first week, then, should be a 

definite beginning. It should not be 
so strenuous on either teacher or stu- 
dent as to cause fatigue. After the first 
week the teacher, as well as the student, 
should be able to say, “I am on my way. 
I know where I am going.” Certainly 
there is some truth in the old adage, 
“Well begun is half-done.” 








RDINARILY, one hesitates to 
make immediate reference to pub- 
lished material or statistics on a topic 
for discussion because of the natural 
tendency to make use of such data in 
much the same manner in which the vil- 
lage drunk utilizes a street lamp—for 
support rather than for illumination. 
The field is vast and the space limited, 
however, and it is essential that we 
have a springboard which will cast us 
headfirst into the problem without pre- 
liminary or knee-deep splashing around. 
Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical 
director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene for New York City, 
provides the proper momentum with a 
thought-provoking incident common in 
the every-day life of school counselors. 
A youngster is “in conference” with the 
adviser because of difficulty with a 
teacher in a classroom and he blurts 
forth in utter sincerity, “Oh, the teacher 
just can’t get along with me!”* 

Your immediate reaction to the state- 
ment probably falls within the scope of 
three obvious lines of thought. Right- 
wingers hold that the child is all wrong 
in his concept, for it is his responsibility 
to adjust his pattern of activity to coin- 
cide with the instructor’s desires or 
wishes. Torchbearers for the child in- 
sist that it is the instructor’s duty to 
adjust himself and his program of think- 
ing and action to the youngster because 
his experience and development enable 
him the better to make adjustment in 
instances of personality clashes. 

The majority, who might be classified 
as “educational mug-wumps” because of 





1 “Mental Hygiene Problems of Youth To- 
day,” Mental Hygiene, 25:539-551, October, 
1941. 
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Troubles and Opportunities 
Of a Counselor 


4 By ROBERT U. RICKLEFS 





q In this well written summary of the 
responsibilities and opportunities that 
face the counselor, Mr. Ricklefs predi- 
cates his discussion on the assump- 
tion that the fields of teaching and of 
guidance are one and the same. The 
article is adapted from an address 
which he delivered before a group 
training to become teachers, but the 
advice he gives will be equally mean- 
ingful to experienced teachers. 

Mr. Rickfels now is on active duty 
in the Army, but he wrote the article 
last year while serving as headmaster 
at the San Rafael Military Academy. 
Before going to San Rafael, he was 
principal of the Hoopa Valley Unified 
Schools, Hoopa. 








a disturbing habit of seeing both sides 
of an issue, believe that friction can be 
eliminated or alleviated only by con- 
sideration on the part of both teacher 
and student—that it is essential that the 
instructor use his ingenuity and knowl- 
edge to help the boy or girl in question 
overcome the particular irregularity in 
his own behavior pattern. 

It is safe to say that each of these 
reactions is correct in degree—but in 
degree only. Each assumes that the in- 
cident of conflict is affected by but two 
contributing factors—the teacher and 
the student—and solutions are proposed 
from this premise. 

On further consideration, one real- 
izes that the incident is merely a symp- 
tom of a disturbance that is far more 
complicated than a simple classroom 
clash; and the constituents which have 
influenced the behavior of the young- 
ster (or the teacher, for the possibility 

















of misplaced neurosis must be included 
here in order to avoid argument) are as 
deep-seated and varied as our proposed 
solutions might be simple and shallow. 

So we are up to our chin, or possibly 
over our head, in what I consider to be 
the most significant concept for advisers 
to have imbedded deeply in their profes- 
sional philosophy: It is as foolhardy in 
counseling to disregard the background 


for a disturbing incident as it would be 


for a doctor to prescribe treatment for 
an attack of “boils” as a skin disease. 

Rather than run the risk of being 
drawn into the devastating maelstrom 
of theorizing at this point, let us shift 
our tactics somewhat and look at the 
problem as it confronts the counselors 
in a school situation. What troubles are 
unceremoniously dumped in their laps? 
What are the basic procedures essential 
to the solutions of these problems ? And 
what type of personal equipment—emo- 
tional and intellectual—should an ad- 
viser have in order to perform his duties 
successfully ? 


ARBITRARILY, adolescent prob- 
lems may be divided into four sig- 
nificant groups: (1) Home Situations, 
(2) Educational Activities, (3) Voca- 
tional Plans, and (4) Sex and Growing 
Up. A fifth, Miscellaneous, might be 
included to take care of strays. 

Home Situations. Unquestionably the 
most difficult problems confronting the 
counselor are those springing from en- 
vironmental conditions centered in the 
home. It would be trite to enumerate 
here the many and great changes which 
have taken place in the atmosphere of 
home life in recent generations—your 
classes in sociology have covered this 
in detail. Speaking bluntly, youth’s 
status has shifted from the asset to the 
liability column. Time was when chil- 
dren had a definite place in the economic 
scheme of the family. At early ages, 
they were taking the place of hired help 
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in the fields, shop, and kitchen; and a 
man’s wealth could well be measured in 
terms of the number of children clus- 
tered in the parlor for the after-supper 
Scripture reading. 

A youngster had a definite feeling of 
“belonging” because of the real con- 
tribution to his family’s well-being. In 
large measure, he has no such satisfac- 
tion now ; instead, he often has troubled 
thoughts regarding his own worth. This 
is frequently fortified by a similar feel- 
ing on the part of adults because the 
only satisfaction to be derived from 
parenthood is an intangible feeling of 
love and affection; and, unfortunately, 
this does not burn too brightly on many 
hearths. Nothing breaks individual 
morale more quickly than misapprehen- 
sions concerning the value of existence, 
and herein lies the source of much 
trouble, for youth in self-defense builds 
perverted patterns of behavior in order 
to justify his being. 

To offset this, youngsters need sound 
philosophical orientation in the funda- 
mental human ideals of honesty, inde- 
pendence, and courage. 

Educational Activities. Situations in- 
volving educational progress are per- 
haps the most numerous in an adviser’s 
life and at the same time the easiest to 
handle in a routine manner. Usually 
they can be worked out by a simple 
joint conference with teacher and pupil, 
and, if possible, with the parents; yet 
it is surprising how much poor educa- 
tional direction takes place in the 
schools, not only of secondary but also 
of collegiate level. 

It is commonplace for a high school 
student who thinks he is preparing for 
a particular college to arrive at the end 
of his senior year in high school and 
find that he has not completed the sub- 
ject requirements for entrance and that 
it is then too late to repair the damage 
done. Ignorance or neglect on the part 
of the counselor is probably directly 
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responsible for unfortunate instances 
of this kind, but the schools must take 
the blame even further for having failed 
to inculcate in a youngster a sense of 
responsibility which will help him keep 
a personal check on his own educational 
welfare. 

V ocational Plans. Efficiency in voca- 
tional readiness has declined in inverse 
proportion with the increasing com- 
plexity of economic enterprise. Prob- 
ably not one boy in twenty entering high 
school has anything that approaches a 
definite idea concerning his life work, 
and it is a dastardly reflection on our 
counseling programs that the ratio is 
but little higher for graduating seniors. 

It is true that more and more of our 
youth are continuing their education at 
collegiate institutions and many of them 
are waiting for the tricky hand of fate 
at the university to point the way for 
them, but the vast majority still are 
finished with formal schooling at the end 
of the twelfth year. And, in spite of 
the fact that most secondary institutions 
have set up splendid vocational depart- 
ments, too many youngsters are leaving 
the classroom environment far from 
qualified to earn a living and to contrib- 
ute productively to the economic wel- 
fare. This deficiency is showing up in 
an unusually glaring fashion as the na- 
tion hurriedly mobilizes its forces for 
defense. 

It would seem to be the responsibility 
of the high school to provide its students 
with an intelligent sampling of the 
numerous vocational fields and straight- 
from-the-shoulder information concern- 
ing the important aspects of each in 
order that goals might be set up in keep- 
ing with the individual’s abilities and 
aptitudes. It is certain, too, that the col- 
leges would welcome a larger percent- 
age of matriculants with vocational am- 
bitions more fully crystallized. 

Sex and Growing Up. Perplexity 
concerning the physical phenomena of 
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blossoming forth into manhood or wo- 
manhood is present in some degree in 
the mind of every adolescent. Relatively 
few children have been exposed to an 
intelligent understanding of sexual 
growth and development, and the mis- 
apprehensions and distorted informa- 
tion on the subject very often are im- 
portant contributing factors to social 
maladjustment. 

When the Good Lord originally laid 
out the pattern of life, he neglected to 
take into consideration that the restless 
mind of man might organize a scheme 
of living which would play havoc with 
His development schedules. So we have 
a situation where male and female 
Homo sapiens expand biologically and 
have the urge to mate before society has 
prepared them for the responsibilities 
of marriage, and there ensues a period 
of years during which an individual ad- 
justment to this unfortunate happen- 
stance must be made. 

All counseling on the matters of sex 
should be based on the fact that there 
is but one correct adjustment—sublima- 
tion—and any other inevitably leads to 
varying degrees of trouble and unhappi- 
ness. 

In connection with the matter of 
youth hygiene, teachers should not over- 
look the physical limitations of growing 
boys and girls. Overexertion on the ath- 
letic field, insufficient sleep, continuous 
excitement and high tension, participa- 
tion in too many school activities, con- 
tinuous concentrated study, and insuffi- 
cient nourishment—all take their deadly 
toll in vitality. 


KNOW of a high school principal 

who is smugly happy with the coun- 
seling “system’’ which he has planned, 
one involving a mathematical scheduling 
of student-adviser interviews that must 
look beautiful in a written report to the 
board of education. Six teachers have 
been selected from the faculty as special 














counselors, and each has been given a 
period a day to devote to guidance. 
Every pupil in the school is assigned to 
one of these instructors and reports once 
every two weeks for a ten-minute “in- 
terview.” During this time he is sup- 
posed to present his fortnightly troubles 
to the adviser, and the latter is expected 
to cast the pearls of wisdom which will 
erase the difficulties. It is not diffcult to 
imagine the conversation which ensues 
at these businesslike téte-d-tétes ! 

What this school is failing to take 
into consideration is the fact that the 
problems of adolescence which need 
orientation are flesh and blood prob- 
lems. They spring from the heart and 
soul of youth, and they are vital. No 
answers can be found in regimentation 
or in methodical procedure, no matter 
how efficient such a scheme might be in 
writing off the school’s responsibility in 
this regard. Only by human understand- 
ing and human sympathy can a coun- 
selor hope to help a youngster bridge the 
treacherous gap between childhood and 
maturity. 

A real guidance program not only 
should incorporate aid from every 
agency which can be of assistance— 
doctors, nurses, social workers, and 
parents—but also every teacher in the 
school should be included in the general 
plan. Casual day-by-day contacts offer 
a tremendous opportunity for influence 
and mean much more to a student than 
a perfunctory “conference” with a 
counseling specialist in an environment 
which might have the youngster scared 
to death or withdrawn into the hard shell 
of distrust. 

A short story in the recent issue of a 
popular magazine was based on a fine 
piece of counseling by a human and 
sensible teacher with the school ne’er- 
do-well, extending over a period of 
years after the boy had left school. The 
young man had talent and ability, the 
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teacher believed in him, and she was 
willing to make the effort to install this 
faith in the young man. The method 
involved centered around an occasional 
wedge of blueberry pie at her back door ; 
and the attraction, either her friendship 
or the pie, was sufficiently strong to 
send him back to her at a crucial point 
in his life where a step in one direction 
meant oblivion and a step in the other 


-meant respectability. 


The meaning which the tale holds for 
us lies not so much in the fact that one 
person’s trust in human nature led to 
the making of a man, but rather that the 
counseling took place in a casual man- 
ner, with friendliness and sympathy as 
the basic ingredients. 


| closing, a word to those of you who 
are soon to enter the field of teaching 
and therefore of counseling. 

The greatest opportunities are before 
you. There is no more satisfying joy 
in the profession than that which comes 
from helping shape a strong character 
in a boy or girl. Prepare yourself for 
this challenge by fortifying your expe- 
riences in every way that will help you 
to advise intelligently and usefully. Do 
a considerable amount of research in 
the field of adolescent psychology. Try 
your very best to understand the actions 
and reactions of the youngsters with 
whom you come in contact, both in and 
out of the classroom, and make it a 
definite point to overlook no opportunity 
to gain their confidence and respect in 
your judgment. 

Remember always that the four great 
pillars supporting a master counselor in 
his work are sympathy, honesty, knowl- 
edge, and tact. Blend these four skill- 
fully in your daily work, add a generous 
portion of humor and perspective, and 
you will come to the end of the day re- 
freshed with the thrill of constructive 
accomplishment. 











Journalism 


O determine if there is a corre- 

lation between the scholastic 
achievements of students taking jour- 
nalism at the University of California 
and their previous education in journal- 
ism in high school and/or junior col- 
lege, a survey was conducted by the 
Department of Journalism during the 
1940-41 academic year.* 

A questionnaire was given to all stu- 
dents enrolled in journalism courses 
during this period, and from these 
questionnaires were derived the stu- 
dents’ grades in the various journalism 
courses,” major, sex, class, high school 
and/or junior college attended, and the 
extent of journalism instruction re- 
ceived. The present report is based on 
returns from 235 students. 


An examination of the data reveals 
that students come from 91 out of the 
387 public high schools in the State 
accredited to the University of Cali- 
fornia at the time, while 11 students 
come from 9 out of the 123 accredited 
private high schools. Sixty-nine of the 
journalism students had attended junior 
colleges, coming from 23 out of the 41 
junior colleges in California. Since the 
institutions represented are located from 
San Diego to Yreka, it may be said that 
a good distribution and representative 


1This particular study, an aspect of a 
larger survey of high school and junior col- 
lege courses in journalism in the State, was 
under the direction of Professor Robert W. 
Desmond, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, and was made possible by a re- 
search fund created by President Robert 
Gordon Sproul. 

2 Grade points were assigned to the respec- 
tive scholarship grades as follows: for each 
unit of credit, the scholarship grade A was 
assigned 3 points: B, 2 points; C, 1 point; 
D, no points; E, minus 1 point; and F, minus 
1 point. The grade point average was calcu- 
lated by dividing the total number of grade 
points by the total number of units. 
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Predicting Achievement in 


4 By FREDERICK J. LUDWIG 





q In an effort to discover the factors 
that make for success in university 
courses in journalism, the University 
of California created a research fund 
to make possible an extended study 
of this problem. The investigation 
has now been completed, and Mr. 
Ludwig reports on some of its findings 
which have particular bearing on the 
relationship between secondary 
school and university journalism. 
Mr. Ludwig is part-time secretary and 
assistant in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at the University, in Berkeley. 





sample of California schools has been 
obtained. 


N Table 1 the students have been 

classified according to their previous 
experience in journalism courses in high 
school and/or junior college. The four 
groups are: (1) those who have had 
no courses in journalism before enter- 
ing the University; (II) those who 
have had journalism in high school only ; 
(III) those who have had journalism 
in junior college only; and (IV) those 
who have had journalism in both high 
school and junior college. 

In Groups III and IV the grade point 
averages (1.76 and 1.83) are well above 
the mass average (1.58 + .62), while 
Group II is about the same (1.57), and 
Group I is significantly below (1.49). 

Stating it in another way, we find 
that 62 per cent of those with high 
school courses in journalism are above 
the average of those without any previ- 
ous preparation; only 40 per cent of 
this latter group, lacking previous in- 
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TaBLe 1.—Classification of Students According to Secondary School and Junior College 
Education in Journalism 
’ Number of Grade Point Standard 
Classification Cases Average Deviation 
I No journalism in high school or junior 

college 110 1.49 + .56 
II High school journalism 86 1.57 + .68 
III Junior college journalism 16 1.76 + .67 
IV High school and junior college journalism 23 1.83 + .52 

















struction, rise above the average of the 
former. Likewise, 50 per cent of the 
junior college group are above the aver- 
age of the high school group, whereas, 
only 42 per cent of the high school 
group are above the junior college aver- 
ages. Finally, 57 per cent of those with 
both high school and junior college 
journalism are above the group with 
junior college instruction alone, and 
only 50 per cent of the junior college 
group are above the average of the high 
school and junior college group. Here 
again is an indication of the reliability 
of the results. 

We believe the general conclusions 
based on this study are quite reliable 
and that they indicate the tendency of 
students to take their places in certain 
grade classifications on the basis of their 
previous preparation. The study indi- 
cates that we can expect a student with 
previous preparation in a journalism 
course to do better than a student with- 
out such preparation. 

Thus the commonly accepted belief 
that instruction in any subject will en- 


able a student to do better work in later 
instruction in the same subject has been 
statistically reinforced by our findings 
in application to journalism. 


HE question now arises, natu- 

rally, whether this tendency is due 
(1) merely to previous “exposure” to 
the subject, or (2) to such factors as 
the natural aptitude and enthusiasm for 
the subject on the part of the student 
as manifested by his taking journalism 
before entering the University, and/or 
(3) to the excellence of the curricula, 
methods, and quality of instruction of 
individual high schools and junior 
colleges. 

The answers to these questions lie 
beyond the scope of this particular 
study. The Department of Journalism, 
however, is analyzing the returns from 
a detailed survey of journalism instruc- 
tion in California high schools and 
junior colleges and hopes eventually to 
have something on this problem to 
report. 


“Farm Victory Service,” a Teacher Outline 


When the 1943 harvest season comes, California school youth will be called 
on in great numbers to go into the fields and orchards to save the crops that are 
an all important part of the war effort. Accordingly, many schools, particularly 
in the larger urban centers, are offering instruction in Farm Victory Service to 
junior and senior boys and girls. For assistance with this work, either in a sep- 
arate course or when it is offered as a supplement to existing courses, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, California State Department of Education, and the 
staff of the California State Polytechnic School have published a 110-page 
“Outline for Teaching the Importance of Student Farm Labor in the National 


Food Program.” Entitled Farm Victory Service, it was issued in September, 1942. 
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Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Victory Classes in Los Angeles.— 
Maurice G. Blair of the Los Angeles 
City School System recently surveyed 
his city’s junior and senior high schools 
to determine the number and scope of 
victory classes. Such classes are defined 
as new offerings and opportunities of- 
fered to the boys and girls in which they 
may acquire skills and knowledge not 
normally available to them in their regu- 
lar classes. They include classes organ- 
ized before and after school, during the 
noon hour, and during free or special 
periods which contribute to the total 
war effort. 

In replies from twenty-three junior 
high schools it was indicated that thirty- 
six different classes are so organized. 
Some meet once a week ; some meet for 
one period a week, and others for two, 
three, or five periods. 

Most attention in the junior high 
schools is devoted to aircraft models, 
typing, victory gardens, sewing, knit- 
ting, wood and metal shop work, and 
mechanical drawing. Other activities 
receiving substantial attention are math- 
ematics and physical science, first aid, 
and aeronautics. A wide range of 
classes, including civilian defense, die- 
tetics, handwriting improvement, Span- 
ish and Portuguese, and Junior Red 
Cross are found in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. Other courses include 
cooking, USO, reading improvement, 
training for nurses aides, child care, 
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blueprint reading, and training for Navy 
dental and medical assistants. 

In thirty-five senior high schools, 
forty-two different types of classes have 
been organized. Mathematics, physical 
sciences, and aeronautics lead the list, 
followed closely by construction of air- 
craft models, blueprint reading, first 
aid, sewing and knitting, shop work, 
and victory gardens. Next in order of 
frequency are printing, home nursing, 
global geography, wartime consumer 
education, and child care. Shorthand, 
canteen work, electricity, handwriting 
improvement, and civilian defense are 
examples of other courses found in sev- 
eral of the schools. Surveying, occupa- 
tions, Latin America, tracing, and lab- 
oratory technique are examples of other 
courses attracting fewer students.— 
Frank B. Linpsay, assistant chief, 
Division of Secondary Education. 
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Administrators Meet to Discuss 
the High School Victory Corps.— 
Representatives of areas of the Asso- 
ciation of California Public School 
Superintendents and section chairmen 
of the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals met at Sacra- 
mento on November 2, 1942, at the call 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Walter F. Dexter to talk with Dr. Rawl 
I. Griggsby, administrative assistant to 
the United States Commissioner of 











Education, about the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, 
assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction and chief of the Division of 
Secondary Education, led the discussion 
and secured from superintendents and 
principals accounts of the wartime pro- 
grams of their schools and their inter- 
pretations of the adaptability of the 
High School Victory Corps to their 
communities. 

It was brought out that the High 
School Victory Corps program is com- 
pletely within the jurisdiction of local 
school administrations and although na- 
tionally planned is not federally con- 
trolled. A curricular program in essence, 
the High School Victory Corps seeks 
to enlist the services of high school stu- 
dents for war effort and to guide stu- 
dents toward fields of essential produc- 
tion, at the same time acquainting them 
with the opportunities presented by 
military service, subject to adequate 
high school training. A planned com- 
prehensive schedule of studies, selected 
through conference between counselor 
and student in the light of all available 
data about the student’s physical, men- 
tal, and emotional equipment, focussed 
toward entrance into specific wartime 
service, military or civilian, upon high 
school graduation, and earnestly pur- 
sued—this is the central contribution 
desired from every adolescent during 
his years of secondary schooling. 

The superintendents and principals 
reiterated their understanding that Vic- 
tory Corps courses are regular courses 
of the curriculum and not additional 
ones to be superimposed upon an al- 
ready crowded schedule. 

Military drill is optional and not to 
be attempted unless competent instruc- 
tors who are versed in modern practice 
are available. The use of Victory Corps 
insignia is discretionary with school 
authorities ; it is presumed that the de- 
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sires of the Corps members in this re- 
spect will determine how much emphasis 
insignia and parade are to receive. While 
pupils of the ninth and tenth years will 
have general membership in the high 
school Victory Corps, membership in 
the Divisions—Land, Sea, Air, Produc- 
tion, and Community Service—will be 
reserved for students of the eleventh 
and twelfth years. 

In order that the program of the 
High School Victory Corps may have 
continuity and a desirable degree of 
uniformity among widely separated 
schools, United States Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker has 
appointed as national director Super- 
intendent A. L. Threlkeld, on leave 
from Montclair, New Jersey. Each 
state department of education likewise 
has appointed a state director to co- 
ordinate local programs and to assist 
superintendents and principals with 
problems of administering the work of 
the Victory Corps. 


In some sections of California, coun- 
tywide programs are being effected 
through the collaboration of the high 
schools and the office of the county su- 
perintendent of schools. County cur- 
riculum coérdinators are being asked to 
assume this responsibility because of 
their familiarity with the differing con- 
ditions of the high school communities 
within their counties and their acquaint- 
ance with secondary school principals 
and faculties. 

Sections of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals 
have indicated their desire to have the 
state director of the High School Vic- 
tory Corps attend their section meetings, 
at which difficulties encountered in ef- 
fecting features of the program can be 
presented for discussion and achieve- 
ments in improvement of counseling 
procedures and redirection of curricular 
offerings may be reported. 
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The high schools see in the Victory 
Corps an opportunity to help youth par- 
ticipate more fully in meeting Califor- 
nia’s agricultural and industrial needs, 
to train more adequately students des- 
tined for army or navy service and war 
industries, and to strengthen the long- 
time objectives of secondary education 
—citizenship, ethical character, home 
membership, vocational competence, 
and command of the fundamental skills 
of communication, calculation, and tech- 
nology.—F rank B. Linpsay, Califor- 
nia state director, High School Victory 
Corps; assistant chief, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education. 
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Preflight Aeronautics Training in 
California.—Of 412 senior, four-year, 
and six-year high schools in California, 
356 reported in October of this year as 
to the status of preflight aeronautics 
instruction in the junior and senior years 
of the high school. At that time, three 
out of five were offering a distinct 
course in preflight training, usually two 
semesters in length. Only in one or two 
instances is the course but a single se- 
mester long, although in several schools 
it extends over two or three years. 
Twenty-two high schools were unable 
to secure a competent instructor in time 
to open the course this fall but plan 
definitely to offer training beginning the 
spring semester. 

In forty-nine smaller high schools, a 
separate course has not been set up, 
since enrollment cannot justify instruc- 
tional time and cost ; but even here units 
of preflight training have been intro- 
duced into regular science courses, usu- 
ally physics and occasionally advanced 
physical science. The units chosen have 
been theory of flight or aerodynamics, 
meteorology, and navigation; when a 
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teacher of radio is present or one who 
knows radio code, instruction in this 
field has been added. 

In general, algebra and geometry are 
the only prerequisites required for pre- 
flight training as it is developing over 
the state, but students who have had 
trigonometry and physics are particu- 
larly urged to take the preflight pro- 
gram. Further work in mathematics and 
physics often accompanies the aero- 
nautics course, and sometimes special 
refresher or intensive courses are ar- 
ranged to run concurrently with pre- 
aviation training. There has been some 
tendency among schools to confuse 
preflight training in aeronautics with 
the program of Civilian Pilot Training; 
but the majority of high school instruc- 
tors have understood clearly that the 
work in high school is the background 
of science and mathematics requisite for 
future aviation training. 

The outline for the course suggested 
in Leaflet 63 issued by the United States 
Office of Education has been followed 
consistently for the units included in 
the courses ; but no school has reported 
study of gliding, and few stress radio 
communication. 

According to the schools reporting, 
there are at present in operation in 
Southern California sixty-nine preflight 
courses, with nine scheduled for open- 
ing next semester and twenty schools 
including elements of preflight instruc- 
tion in physics courses. The counties of 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento Val- 
leys show fifty-five preflight courses, 
five to open in the spring, and fourteen 
schools including units in other courses. 
The counties of the Bay Region report 
similarly fifty-one, five, and twelve, re- 
spectively —Frank B. Linpsay, as- 
sistant chief, Division of Secondary 
Education. 

















Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


A Study of Teacher Development in an 
In-Service Education Program: An Evalua- 
tion of the First Year’s Work of the Stanford 
Social Education Investigation, by Edward 
A. Krug. Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1941; 270 pages. 


HE Stanford Social Education 

Investigation began in January, 
1939, under the direction of Dean Gray- 
son Kefauver and Professor I. James 
Quillen, and is to extend over a period 
of four years. Its main purposes may 
be inferred from the following state- 
ment : 

The project will attempt to make the fol- 
lowing contributions to general education: It 
will (1) aid in clarifying educational pur- 
poses and values for social studies teachers ; 
(2) establish closer coéperation between the 
work of the university and the work of the 
public school; (3) demonstrate virtues and 
deficiencies of various types of curricular or- 
ganizations, materials, and teaching and evalu- 
ation techniques; (4) utilize research results 
already available in the social sciences and in 
education; (5) test the value of an in-service 
education program for teachers; (6) develop 
teaching and evaluation techniques for various 
curricular needs in the social studies; and 
(7) aid directly in the task of developing so- 
cial competence through social studies instruc- 
tion in the codperating schools and, to some 
extent, in education generally. 


Krug’s study was delimited to item 
No. 5 above—testing the value of an in- 
service educational program for teach- 
ers. The investigation was carried on 
in two groups of carefully selected sec- 
ondary schools—a participating group 
numbering approximately twenty, and 
a control group being of about the same 
size. The social studies teachers serving 
as subjects in these two groups of 





schools were closely comparable in es- 
sential backgrounds and numbered ap- 
proximately fifty in each case. 

The characteristics of teacher devel- 
opment singled out for study under the 
influence of an in-service educational 
program extending over one year were 
eleven desirable teacher behaviors, 
namely: (1) formulates objectives in 
terms of pupil behavior and pupil de- 
velopment, (2) guides the teaching 
process in the light of the objectives 
formulated, (3) breaks away from pre- 
established sequences, (4) is aware of 
the personality needs of adolescents, 
(5) seeks to provide for meeting adoles- 
cent personality needs, (6) makes use 
of the problem approach, (7) shares the 
selection and planning of units with 
pupils, (8) guides effectively the 
teacher-pupil planning process in the 
selection and analysis of the unit, (9) 
guides unit activity toward develop- 
ment of conclusions and generalizations 
as a result of the process of reflective 
thinking, (10) uses a wide range of 
materials, and (11) uses techniques of 
evaluation. 

As a basis for measuring the growth 
of the teachers in these desirable direc- 
tions, it was necessary at the outset to 
determine the status of each teacher in 
each of these behaviors. This was ac- 
complished by means of an elaborate 
battery of instruments. Some of these 
instruments were utilized also in the ap- 
praisal of teacher development during, 
and at the end of, the year. However, 
much of the evidence regarding the 
growth of the teachers in respect to the 
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several behaviors was obtained from 
judgments of administrators, supervis- 
ors, and members of the investigation 
staff. 


The techniques employed. by the so- 
cial education investigation staff to 
stimulate and guide the growth of the 
participating teachers in respect to the 
several behaviors included: (1) the 
summer workshop at Stanford Univer- 
sity, (2) staff visits to codperating 
schools, (3) specific help on “indivi- 
dual teachers’ problems,” (4) bulletins 
prepared by staff members on various 
topics, and (5) the News Letter sent 
out periodically. Concerning the first, 
and probably most crucial, of these, 
Krug says: 

The function of the 1939 workshop was to 
lay a groundwork for the subsequent work of 
the investigation. It was held on the assump- 
tion that teachers who are striving to develop 
effective programs of social education in their 
classrooms need a controlling philosophy of 
education, a clear idea of educational objec- 
tives, an understanding of possible approaches, 
an awareness of the wide range of materials 
available, and a high degree of competence 
in the leadership and management of class- 
room activities. 

As a first step in the presentation and 
discussion of his findings, Krug char- 
acterizes four participating teachers 
whose growth patterns for the year 
stand in marked contrast. In general- 
izing on these, he says: 

Every teacher has a unique pattern of prob- 
lems and difficulties which is different from 
that of other teachers. Although personality, 
scholarship, imagination, and interest in the 
task may be general factors which, among 
others, help teachers grow and develop, they 
are not found in equal proportions in each 
case. 

The implication, he points out, is of 
course that guidance in teacher growth 
must be to a considerable extent in- 
dividual. 

After elaborate statistical treatment 
of all the data, the final rank order 
of the teacher behaviors is presented 
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in terms of (1) satisfactoriness at the 
beginning of the project, (2) improve- 
ment made during 1939-40, and (3) the 
percentage of increase of satisfactori- 
ness at the end of 1939-40 over satis- 
factoriness at the beginning of the 
project. 

In generalizing on the findings within 
these categories, in the order in which 
they appear above, Krug says: 


1. The group was weakest in the ability of 
teachers to define what they were trying to 
do, to set up a plan of instruction for arriving 
at it, and to evaluate the results. It was 
strongest in the use of materials and in its 
awareness of, and concern for, adolescent 
personality needs. 


2. The group was strongest in its use of 
material, its attempt to provide for adolescent 
needs, its willingness to break away from pre- 
established sequences, and its awareness of 
adolescent need. It was weakest in evaluation, 
in guiding unit activity to conclusions, in guid- 
ing pupil-teacher planning effectively, and in 
the use of the problem approach. 

3. It was in the formulation of objectives 
and in the willingness to break away from 
pre-established sequences that there was the 
greatest increase in satisfactoriness of 1939-40 
over 1938-39. The least increases were ef- 
fected in those behaviors having to do with 
the problem approach, evaluation, the effec- 
tive guidance of pupil-teacher planning, and 
the direction of instruction toward the formu- 
lation of conclusions based on reflective think- 
ing. 

The differences between the partici- 
pating and the control group are sum- 


marized as follows: 


The superiority of the participating group 
on the responses is most evident in connection 
with willingness to carry on pupil-teacher 
planning, with respect to such aspects of evalu- 
ation as use of paper-and-pencil tests for non- 
information outcomes and use of pupil self- 
appraisal methods, and with respect to having 
units classified as consistent with objectives. 
. . . With respect to other matters the re- 
sponses of the two groups were similar. 


One need not be in complete agree- 
ment with the educational philosophy of 
the sponsors to appreciate the far- 
reaching significance of this investi- 
gation. ' 
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Schools, Monterey. 

Apert C. O_ney, President, Marin Union 
Junior College, Kentfield. 

J. R. Overturr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento. 

Herman A. Sprnpt, Manager of the Bu- 
reau of Guidance and Placement, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 

Auice BALL StrutHers, Principal, Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Frank W. Tuomas, President, State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 

Gerorce C. Tuompson, Principal Emeritus, 
Alameda High School, Alameda. 

C. C. TritrncHaM, Assistant County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 
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Dr. Frepertck J. Weerstnc, Professor of 
Education, The University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 
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Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles. 
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TRAINING FOR VICTORY 


x * * 


New BOOKS based on the War Department's Pre-Induction 
Training Courses (outlines), for high school juniors and seniors: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY (1 semester)......$1.20 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES (1 semester).......... 1.28 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK (1 semester)........ 1.20 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RADIO, PART I (1 semester).... 1.00 










































SE eee 1.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF AUTOMOTIVE MACHINES 

EET PATE. ST TE 1.12 

ES ee E 1.12 


These books have all been written by practical high school 
instructors or engineers in their several fields. They furnish flesh 
and blood for the bare bones of the War Department's Outlines— 
for ready handling by pre-inductees and their teachers. They are 
admirably designed to help the classroom and shop meet the 
Army's need of trained specialists and technicians. On this need 
General Brehon B. Somervell says: 


“Our Army today is an army of specialists. Out of every 
100 men inducted into the service, 63 are assigned to duties 
requiring specialized training. We aren’t getting those 63 
specialists through the induction centers. We must have these 
specialists—men who know the fundamentals of electricity, 
who know automotive mechanics, who can operate radios or 
dismantle carburetors. Without them, our Army would be 
an incongruous mass, incapable of attaining any objective. 
Our schools must educate the Nation’s manpower for war and 
for the peace that follows.” 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of Education, com- 
mends this Victory Program to all high schools for these reasons: 
(1) This training will save much valuable time after 
the inductees enter the Army. 
(2) These courses will help indicate the job or jobs for 
which each inductee is best fitted. 
(3) This training will help high school youth prepare 
for the highly specialized age of science and technology 
after the War. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK ° CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO 

















The New Directory 
UST published is the 1942 edition of 
the California School Directory. Like 

its predecessors of other years, this vol- 

ume includes the name and teaching 
assignment of every teacher in the public 
secondary schools of California and of 
all the faculty members of teachers’ 
colleges and professional schools of the 
universities of the State. It contains 
also the names of city and county school 
department staffs and includes a variety 


of data in regard to State institutions, - 


county libraries, private schools, and 
educational associations. 

Because of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of changes in school personnel 
that have taken place during recent 
months as a result of the war, this year’s 
Directory should be particularly useful 
—to schools, publishers, and to com- 
mercial firms. 

The Directory can be ordered from 
the California Society of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, Haviland Hall, Berkeley. 





The Monograph Series 
ITLE of the most recent publica- 
tion in the California Society of 

Secondary Education Monograph Series 

is Integration of the War Effort and of 

the Long-Term Program in California 

Secondary Schools. This 176-page vol- 

ume has been prepared by Dr. Aubrey 

A. Douglass, assistant superintendent 

of public instruction and chief of the 

Division of Secondary Education, State 

Department of Education. It contains 

an extensive survey of the curriculum 

patterns developing in California sec- 
ondary schools and shows how the 
schools are adapting their long-term 
program to the war effort. The mono- 
graph sells for $1 (Haviland Hall, 

Berkeley). 

This is the second monograph pub- 
lished by the Society during the year 
1942. The other was A Study of Stu- 
dent Personnel Work and of Curricu- 
lum in California Public Junior Col- 
leges, selling for 60 cents. 
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Elements of Aeronautics 
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Pope—Otis 











Used as a pre-flight text in more than 2,500 schools. 
Students like this book because: They can understand it. (Explanations are clear, 
sharp, to-the-point.) 


Teachers like it because: It is easy to teach. (Excellent Manual with solutions of 
problems.) 


All like it additionally because: The book is complete .. . accurate . . . well illus- 
trated (350) ...in large type... prepares for CAA examinations. And because: 
— —— and every teacher could ride safely in an airplane piloted by 
e er au '° 


Thus the reports of thousands from Coast-to-coast. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Clyde S. Jones SAN FRANCISCO Donald B. Jones 























“Let’s all keep healthy” 


is the challenge to every boy and girl work- 
ing for victory in wartime America. 








—keep healthy for the vitality and morale that 
stepped-up schedules of living demand; 



















—keep healthy to release medical and nursing 


facilities for the armed forces on the battle front. For gloanag shun end gleesy bew, 


Eat vitamin A enough to spere. 


“We are what we eat.” The secret of radiant health and surging vitality is in 
nutrition, in food power. Here, in a timely new book, for high schools, is knowledge 
that can lift the health of every boy and girl from the old-time negative conception 
of health as merely freedom from disease to the vibrant health that arms youth 
for victory efficiency and that lays the foundation for coming peacetime happiness. 


VITALITY through 
PLANNED NUTRITION 


By Ave.ie Davis The latest facts known to ex- 
Consulting Nutritionist perts on the relation of food to 
health, is given in practical, readily 
Nutrition on limited budgets—a wel °P poe yee . is modern, practical 
come feature in days of rising food costs and lively, from the study of di- 
gestion to the final detail of the 
Food for the sick—in illness and con- most recent discovery on the vita- 
valescence. min front. Suitable for instruction 
with both boys and girls. $2.20 
(list price). 
Published by 


MACMILLAN 


350 Mission Street * San Francisco 
Low resistance to infections? Publishers of 


Citrus juices cause corrections, The hooks of the hour: 
AIR-AGE 
EDUCATION SERIES 


for pre-flight aeronautics 
courses in high schools. 


and growing food shortages. 


Family education and codperation in 
nutrition as the outgrowth of the pupil’s 
study. 

















